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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the Government of the Council 
ap Mastern—THOMAS H. KEY, A.M. 

The School Mill RE-OPEN for the next term on TUESDAY, 

a. 1848 The hours of 
uarters e afte! 
pare devoted LJ Drawing. The he sub 
the Baglin eich History. 


teal ithmetic and Book-kee 
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Bee wCHAS. SP TKINSON, Secretary to the Council 
April 90, 1848, 
NOYAL LITERARY FUND, instituted 1790, 
| incorporated 1818, for the Protection ‘and Relief of Authors 
genius a d learning, and their ho be 


Families, who may want or 
Her Most Gracious Majesty THE UREN. 

“Fare Her Mo Marquess of PLAN Spow ARE 

The sath ANNIVERSARY DINNER, wilt take 4 in Free- 
musts tuce the Duke of NORTHUNDERLAND in the Chair. 


Tickets, 218. Chambers of the Corpora- 
tion, 73, Great R 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


OYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle-street.— 
KLY EVENING MEETINGS of the Members 
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E 
will be TH SUMED on FRIDAY, the 15th of MAY Half-past 
toclock, The following Courses will commence nex xt w eek :— 
Seven Lectures by Edward F. Rimbault, L.L.D. F.S.A., On the 





Siructare and thes of Ma Melody and Harmony, on Tuesdays, 
the 2nd o! 
ee et ww oy i Fallerian Professor of Phy- 


‘Seven Lectures b; 
¢ Royal Anatomy 
and Pimiology ol of ete ‘Nervous sete i Sale of Locomotion 
ay. 
araday. On “the Allied Phenomena of 


















ibers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued 
= less than Three Months, and in advance, are received 4 cy 











in Mi A Parts, stitched in a wra d forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
ot Seen > peers S Publishing Office, 14, Wellingto n-street North, Strand,London. For France 
28 fr. or 14. 2s. teak her Countries, the postage in addition. phen HOLMES, TOOK’s. COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 

OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, of Schwerin, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. in Mecklenburg! Aatieer of of *The German Manual for 
NOTICE IS ed! GIVEN, that the EXHIBITION will | the You , and for = Tui ey honour to inform the 
OPEN on MONDA — the Ist of May, at Twelve o'clock. | Friends o ’ German Li erature thet he wi KE-COMMENCE his 
Admission, 1s. ; Catal ERIVasS GERMAN CLASSES both f ‘for Beginners and for the 
“PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. ‘oe. each mem- 


iN 
Exhibitors and Students may receive their Tickets and Cata- 
logues by applying at the Academy on Monday after Twelve. 


NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
WHITEHALL-YARD, 
LECTURES, 1848, 





At 
WEDNESDAY, 3rd May.—Mr. ADDAMS—On Boutigny’s Ex- 
periments on the Non-contact of Water with Heated Metals 
and the Causes of Steam-boiler Explosions. 
Wepempa Y¥8, tN - ¥ p.% 17th Rey .—Mr. COWPER—On the 
Machinery em; vigation 
WEDNESDAYs, ad and 3ist of May.—( Will be announced.) 
By order of the Council 
April. 1 H. J. TONNA, Secretary. 
Every tember may obtain TWO Lecture Tickets for friends 1 for 
h Lecture, by application to the Secretary. 


HE “SHA KESPEARE SOCIETY.—The 
Report of the Council to the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Sectaty id on Wednesday, the 26th inst., is now peinors. and 
o ‘a be had on application to yo Beea, Agent bp Mngbeeny fety. No. 
rea! Long A‘ mdon; as ny informa- 
ired 8 to the =y of Me m4 and the objects of 
the Socket dents that the delivery the book: a 
that G ma; 
seen ter oer Cal Oy at Paces 
OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION — 
rtists to whom the Circular of this Institution has been 
tfully Far cet NUAL Exut BITION 











sent are 

OPREE ie UNE; id th Art from London must 
be in the hands of Mr. Green, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
by the 28th of May at ee latest. 


ee ORMEROD, Hon. See, 


Mw Jrect, 


April 30, 1818. 





sad the Senses, on Thu the 4th o: 
ical Forces, 0 


Lectures by Mr. 
of Ma: 
ton Lectures wa begin abe o’clock in the Afternoon. 

te Course, or Two Guineas for 
J. BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R.L. 


tene Gue Gul Guinea for each 
all the Courses. 
Aa GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
TION, vas tee RRLLSP of DECAYED ARTISTS. 
a RP tA Instituted 1814 ; ie on 
rane rey smmodiee pr 
<q" Moat tBxoellent en Pa HE A 
Patron, His Royal Highness PRINCE BERT. K.G. 


Vice-Pat: 

His Grace the Duke of Buc- Right jim. the Earl of Dart- 
mou! 

Right Hon. Earl De Grey. 


is @ Duke of Devon- 

ih tc poue ot Ser | Haste How: Ed Elmer 

is er- hu 

I ee a a i f Willies: ly-—— M.P. 

Most e uis 0! as 

yi = Joseph Neeld. Esq, | “LP 

Right Hon, the Earl of Shrews-| Jesse Watts Russe 

bary. Robert Vernon, a 
gio MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A. 


Friends, and Subscribers, are respectfully informed 
tte obi Fy THIRD ANNIVERS: ARY FESTIVAL will 
in Freemasons’ Hatt, on SATURDAY NEXT, the 


5, 






























lost N MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, P.BS. 
me . waaient is the Chair. 
Stewards, 





iia, 8 iw rd, Esq. 
cae MM fis utes Sea. 
| Freterick Ifold, 
iid Hinore, Bs ” ee ism am. 'B. Pyne, Bea 
Hy rer | Matthew Sen en. 


Dinner on table at at Six preeiosly. + smi 11. 18. each, to be had 
dl the Stewards ; of William Nicol, = Eee Honorary Secreta: 
jand of the Assistant Secre easy iat dnest Ransell ctteet, 


“WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 
XHIBITION of MULREADYS OSes, 


HONS GALLEY Qh woe SRITigi & formation of 





ART. 2: of the 
» Lit OHN Laveett, JUN., are now 
22. ‘seen at the Adelphi 
Gundalls, 12, Old seribers of and Colnaghi's. 13 13, Pall Mall 


[HE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the Publication 
of Early Historical and Literary Remains. 
The ANNUAL Tg MEETING will be bls of at 
mt, the Ind of ‘ha 188, eee "clock peevioets . The aignt | 4 
a THE LORD BRAY Set President, in the chair. 
AVILLLA Sameer Seeeaay. 





The allowing = the pditetian for t 








JNSTITUTE of MEDICINE and ARTS— 

A SECOND CLASS of Medical and Non-Medical Candidates 

for BASRCU LATION in the University of London will be 

= “yo nm May o'clock. The CL. ASSES | ad, M. “% (first 

d Ex ~hT 2h “che Royal Coll: lege of meet 

daily. J For further persionnes apply at the Institute, 2, White- 
friars-street, Fleet-street ; if by letter, to Dr. 

L ONDON LIBRARY, 12, y JAMES'S 

ARE. 
m, His roy WARE, Paince ALBERT. 

This Inetitetton now offers to its Members m3 collection of 
between thirty and forty thousand volumes; a new and complete 
Catalogue of which bay  paienet. poses Sa. Addi- 
tions are being em | made to t on, including every 
ney were x of interest and importance, ‘either in English or Forcign 


Terms of admission : Entrance fee, Six Pounds; Annual Sub- 
scription, Two Pounds; or Entrance Fee and Life Subscription, 
Twenty-six to 

Theeighth on Monday next, the Ist of ee on 
which ae ; rome Subscriptions of the Members becom: 
ms banking-house of Messrs. Bouverie & Co., 11, Ro. 
ma: 

The. Annes General Meeting of the members will be held at pai 
Library on a Satustey: May 27th, at three o’eluck. 

By order of the Committee, J. G. COCHRANE, 

April 25, 1848, Secretary and Librarian. 


IBLIOTHECA CLASSICA—R. SAYWELL’s 
f 2,000 Editions of the GREEK 











h Holborn 


“AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan’s Ch = 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIvEs that 4 prvi bins on on the 
Capital Stock of Lgl coat ety, for the 847, ore now in the 
course of Paymen: can be rece’ eth (Tuesdays ex- 
cepted) between the a of Ten ro Three o'clock. 

By order of the D: Pipecters, 
WILLIAM 8. WNES, Actuary. 
STRONOMY. —MOLLISON’S PERFO- 
RATED PLARIGP REED | ves an exact representation 
of the Gtarry, oo eavens. Thi +: ions, not reversed as on the 


lobe, 2 

= Ie ia is the b best of the kind 1 have seen ; I much wish it were in- 
troduced into all our good schools.”—Prof. Nichol, Glasgow Observa- 
t 


my" and a ible.”—Spectator, 
= rta practical view of astronomy, 
, aD 


an redu 
on receipt of two postage be sent, prepaid, to Aw > 
ae 3 Catalogue of fBogtih Books will require four stamps 








\ Torch. 
Ker Sold by Law, 131 nen 

one Wyld, Mollison, 3, Grove-terrace, Lisso 

S.2 “London ; and’ ine y Sutherland & Knox, 38, Prinose-ctrest. 





Le ry? Mr. Klauer’s teyms are 21. 
ber, f for a Course of 16 Lessons.—London : 20, South Molton-street. 


MR. COLLS’S GALLERY OF MODERN ART, 
168, NEW BOND-STREET. 
THE LOVERS OF THE FINE ARTS are 
respectfully invited to visit this , uniqge and interesting 
Gallery, (open the entire yea: is), where there are always on 
~~ the'c choicest specimens of ‘the most celebrated English Modern 


Tei S partionlesty rich in the Works of W. Etty ; it also contains 
Pictures by Collins, Leslie, Constable, Witherington, Stanfield, 
T. Cooper, Holland, ‘Goodall, &. &e. 

(Pictures sold on © i if approved of). 


T° GENTLEMEN CONNECTED WITH 

HE PUBLIC PRESS. 
The Proprietors of : Provincial News wigener of mode’ 
servative principles wish to enter into an GAGEMENT witha 
Gentleman of sim: Politics. Particulars as to the duties re- 
quired may be known on the applicant addressing a letter, pre- 
pate to L. K. B., Messrs. Barker & White's, 33, Fleet-street, 
London. 











rate Con- 





EWSPAPER AND GEN ERAL PRINTING 
OFFICE FOR SALE —To be sold, by Private ie Contenst the 
Copyright, Interest, &c., of an ESTABLISH ED NEW 
in a Northern County, with all =e requisite Materials, consisting 
of Machines, Presses, Types, The Jobbing Business is ve 
extensive, and might be *tended. Valuation from 2,000. to to 25008, 
The present proprietor would have no objection to assist for a 
mited period, or dispose of the paper only, and retain the itehelf 
depextenk— —Letters to be addressed O. P., care of = C. Mitchel 
General Advertising, Publishing and Newspaper } 
Office, Red Lion-court, F leet-street, London. 


Press Direct 





T° PRINTERS.— Mr. PAGE is Sootnt. to to 
SELL an old-established PRINTING BUSINESS, 

ably situate in the Suburbs. Ra Office is farniahed ed with: a 

variety of Book-work and Jo! b's great 

Press, Binding Materials, &c. oT e premises oan =! oe 

for the business. There is a lucrative local connexion, the 

trade may be much extended. The concern may be en 

for 5001., and the Plant will be reduced if needful.—Apply to Kir 

Page, Printers’ Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


T° BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, and 
Others. — Mr. PAGE is instructed to DIsrosR “ot the 
lucrative old: established oT RA ADE of a BOOKSELLER, STA- 
TIONER, and PRINTER, together with an ae PUBLIO 
LIBRARY, eligibly situate on the high , three miles fram 
the City. The concern has only transferred once jn 27 years. 
The connexion is very respectable. The rent is trifling, and pre» 
sents an opportunity rarely be be met with for an outlay of S50. 
Crea fae. r. Page, Trade Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Panoras-lane, 
heapsic 


EW “AND ( CHOICE BOOKS— 
a best ond. newest works in every department of literature 
mar be had in ait number and without delay from MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRA Y, 2s, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- uare, 
cinge Subscription, 7s. per quarter; 21s. per annum 4 
and oem Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas 


annu. 
mh good Selection « of Books for Presents always on sale, 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 

SIX OLD E Sguisii POH RONICLIC: pie Ethelwend, Asse 
EN C. — t 

Life of Alfred, of Monmouth, t Gil ‘enn + 

Richard of Cetasecier: bye 2° wil Da Ss suri w 


Bishop }—. Bede’ = jnath ical hi d the Ang 
op Perey— e's Ecclesi: story, and t * 
hromicle. York-street, Cayent-garden. 

















OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for Apriy, 
Vol. 34, COXE'’S MARLBOROUGH. he third and = 
Seeding Volume, with Portrai 7, Prince Eugen The 
Volumes are: inarti: ne’s History of the Gironaises, ° ae 
Piogre inf ne ro _—o Goethe's yagrenhy, 
ry of the Po eridan 
Life. uses In. behad of every a pram c Wor 
enry G. Bohn, York-street, Cavent-garden. 


OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. price 7 78. each volume.—HENRY 
of York-street, Covent 
public, that the first 
extensive een fa he ae is now ready. It com rises works 








on Natural peng, Bod in 

Heral raldey. Ph a eee Law, Med Language ental 
Hebrew Literat ure, Northern L' — ‘witleee 

tah, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign Langu: 

Voyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and Amusements, ke. =a 


Libraries both at home and abroad have it gratis upoi 

























he past year may 
‘ida—The 1. A COMMENTARY of th BERVICES d CHARGES 
ey quia LORD GREY, of Wiltea, KG. Eedited by Bir P. LITHOGRAPHY. penchant 
di Dr Mauras Ea Bart. M.P. 
Cowie 9 The DIARY of WALTER. 3 YONGE, Esq. MP. for eae CATALOGUE of “pooKs lating to 
4 = * “4 oO Tre Im 
from 1604 to 1628, Edited by GzoncEe Roperts, Esq. ME. ee, ven Mra  Saaen, Sie — mS including many rare Voyages and Travis, in 
ted Authors, 5 The pany ff MaGY NEGnYE. Gin 2 ane and on stone, in the first style and at moderate charges, illustra- On Sale at Rich & Son's, 12, Red Lion-square. 
Git re Endo Goce Nrewots, Esq. FSA. (Nearly 7 tions of subjects in Natural History, Geology, Anatomy, Engineer: | TF FONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvorioNEans, 
Pr oa Hee | ine: Architestare, &c., im black or colours; also Landscapes and No, 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, Us. 
diet yy— esirous of” becom Nichola’ No 3 No. 35, may b© | Portraits with one or more tints: combining within one establish- * Consignments 0 Paint Engravings, Fanoy 
Raab atreet” male, Westminster . ment all the requisites for the production of an illustrated Lite- Gocds, and other articles, respectfully solicited forsales wT Auction, 
‘)BORIGINES" PROTECTION SOCIETY. | ™ry or Scientific book. OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 


Hecity was ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of he above 





Microscopic details, Plans, Maps, Sections, and plain or orna- 





is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The greapigns 


be held at W: Roo’ it. Jam ting, wed and printed according to thi h are very extensive, tain ost ample assortment of 
Ga EVENING of WEDNESDAY, of May inst The | mental Sp eae a nba o ane Aha ot | Sass dcceription off Goede and oh ubesnd griote ter Cooks Sax tae 
taken at Seven o'clock. adopted in Germany, oe m4 stance, a Dinner Service for Twelve may be purchased for Four 
Sane VEL GUBNEY, Esq., President, in the Chair. 8, King William-street, Strand, Guineas,—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park, 
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Sales dp Auction. 


R. x A. LEWIS will SELL at his house, 
eet-street on Monday, May 2. nie LIBRARY ofa 
GENTLEMAN. including ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ th 
Edition, 21 vols — Taylor Rg) Cresy’ 8, neds Hise of Rome, 2 a vols. 
—Archeologia, vole a oxe’s of Spain, 3 *yols,— 
pee x istory of England, 8 vols., and his Fay wl pub- 
i. orks, 9 vols., Oxford—Collins e, 

9 ae bchilices yd 12 vols.—-D’O OF ly and _ 8 Bite, 3 vo! 
Bishop Hall's Mores 12 vols—Bishop Reynolds's Works, 
‘Howes's Works, 8 8 vo! ‘Watson's Theological Tracts, ko. 


An exceedingly select COLLECTION of RARE ENGRAVINGS, 
the Property of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. 8 8. , LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
of the finatic yen rig will ih Bett by AES roperty ai and Works Illustrative 





their ‘+r 


Day, x 1 pre- 

"CanarGd sanater YoLLBCTION of PRINTS ; com. 
mens by the principal vers of Ancient and 
of the best works of 

Che Vissenets 

Suyderhoef 
Bolswert 
Edelinck 
Hogarth 











Van Dyck 


ude Stoop 
and others of equal importance. The whole have been selected 
ith great taste and ‘tela ent from the principal collections that 
Rave Geen tig onnee botk pails and _poneine uring the last 
w years. utiful, and in 
most mh condition. Catalogues are now ready, 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of BUORAYINGS; a matchless 
ries of EIGHTY-ONE WATER-COLOUR ‘DRAWINGS 
from Pictures in the National Gallery ; BOOKS of PRINTS, &c. 


purtick & SIMPSON (successors to Mr. 
Fletcher), Auctioneers of Sanerary deadilly, ow TH will SELL b 
gels at their Great Room,1 on THURSDAY, 
and followi ; crclock mth ba , the 
OLE io of —— conta! ~~ > AAS 


French, and English 
Betvosis of ng ngraving, Btehin: eeenyeoe Modern Prints, 
fn the Nationa o Tehiy-one Wate rT colour Drawings from Pictures 


'y fidelity by a 


ited art: “y 
bs be wreck two days before the sale. Catalogues will be sent 
on application. 


Swanevelt 











Gallery, 








8, LEADENHALL STREET. 


MADDEN’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE Fos 1847 
18 NOW READY, 


And will be forwarded by Post on the receipt of 12 Stamps. 
The Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindoostanee, or MSS. por- 
tions may be had tely -— ig two Stamps. 


Just published, cratis and post FREE, 


German BWook-Circular Wa. 1s, 


A QUARTERLY LIST rr WORKS ISSUED IN 
ANY. 


Williams « Puargate- 
German Booksellers, 
14, Wenvietta-street, Cobent-garven. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


and corrected throughout; with nu- 
and an Index of 57,000 Names. Ina 
aoame volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 


ce 
The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical r mange ; and water @ on the ground 
beaut in- 
vite @ com, nm with an other cr. of its class, 
pe aeieitiy aslo neh to, “9 o diatinct, without i E as to be 
Ww a one can r —- use, 
all that could be Has al tha any without making it foo bulky or too 
expensive, and so eounterhalance its principal intention 
urch of England Quarterly Review, 
Adam & Charles Black, Biches and sold by all Booksellers. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


with INDEX.—On the Ist of J ame was published, an entirely new 
edition of this Atlas, includi = Index of nearly 55,000 
e President of the al eographical pay in his 


eens 2th, 
Atlas, are 
published an LAS containing some N 
rendered extremely valuable by a most copious 
000 names of places. 











New Edition, revised 
additional Map: 











I . compris- 
ing nearly 55,000 In addition to the latitude and 
lengivade usually given, there is an pp by Ey nod to 
whieh, the situation of any requi nel pees can be easil, y learned, 

: iadin, Canada, olynesia, 

&c. are to the novel me exceedingly 
rapid mete oa! —— nae alluded to, by which the eye is almost 


&e. Several entirely pew APs 0 





Now ready, 
y be WESTMINSTER’ AND FOREIGN 
af ABtaaLE REVIEW, No. XCVL and LXXXI. for 


I. LIFE of LORD SIDMOUTH. 
[ PRIMOGENTTURE ond PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 
I, EDUCATION, in WALES. 
WW. THE BIORTRE ASYLUM, 
iy: ADVEN' ES i 
viL 


EX! 
LO UIs PLANS and ALBERT, “OUVRIER.” 
OAD pare. 
eA THE FRENCH 


RM. 
LITERATU 
Riehers 


I 
REVOLUTION of FEBRUARY. 
: — Amari’ 
or, bag? Doctrine of 
Italian “picture hook. — German Soldier.— M 
Notices, &. 
George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
(THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XIV., price 68, will be published May 1. 
1. Borneo—the Raj 
: Charles Lamb— 


Congregational I . der _ 
01 pte ependency. 
Blanche, at and Violet. 





4. Rantho: 


a iow and Then.’ 
Results of German Philosophy. 


N 
. Italy—its State an 
10. French Revolution of 1 
i, Criticisms on Books, the Fin: 
London; Jackson & Walford, 18, "st a Pail 5 Ohesehyand ; and 
Simpkin, — x Co., 8 











Seibel price on 
HE Nort ‘BRITISH REVIEW, No. 17, 
CONTENTS, 
ly tench Revolution of 1848, 
2 Tennyson’s Poems. 
re be of Salmon—Norwegian Rivers, 


bservance. 
5. Mrs, Somerville’s Ph sical G phy. 
6, Recent French Soci: hilosop! 
7. Forster's Life of Oliyer Fades. 
& Life and Labo’ f Mrs. 
7 a Income gece ioe 
Edi in - Menneey London, Hamilton, Adams & Co.; 
Dublin, ‘s yeu eGlas 


THE ee UAIOe JOURNAL (No. CXIX.) 
Ge Saheret Saye fen | or ing the Baude® 
after Coll ins, R.A. and “The he Princess Al 


Mrs. ere ” ‘The lite rary 
the ‘Brhiie ons of the British Artists’ Soci 
ty the“ + ¥ Exhibition” ‘at ih 
* Effects oft the 
. Say ‘ 
= Art ‘in zi ntinent States, 
3 1D 
tad i with Various other matters Felative to the rnd 


an a 
trated +4 a +d Aa ay of Wood-e ie aes the whole fine 
Chapman & Hall, "Be, "Strand. 


NOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Rites od be w. FARSIOON ALSWORTH, E 
nea Fe no 
ches’ eet in Fr 4. — “Asirian da nds. 
By John Oxenford, Esa Ill. The, Wass Rock. er 
Table of a Rich Beptus 
Cyrus Redding, E 
pouthern, 2 Africa. By Lient 
Charles Rowcroft, Esq.—1X. Mr. Soup reen’s Visit to Paris 
since the French Reyolution.—X. Every Da; pase in the Wilds oe 
North America.—XI. The New Order of Politics—XII. Forster’s 
Life of Goldsmith.—XL1I. The Opera.—XILV. ‘Literature of ti the 


Mont 
Orders veosived by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Shapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


TNSWORTH' S MAGAZINE. 


Contents for MAY. No, LXXVI. 
CRICHT 


By W. Ax Huroncat, Rowsre KPH, Esq. 
y 0. 
Ne vised Editio: 


and 

ustrated 2. Hablot K. Browne whe, 
2 England's National Demonstration. 
3. Am I Bangers | a. H, BR. ‘Addison, Esq. 
4. The Tale of a F 
5. The 
6. T 
7.7 





beg Cromming the pbs 1 








Man of Nilliogs 4 Themes Roscoe, 
~ Footprints 'y Mrs. 


Fe er CC 

he Countess de Ru eat 7p th: 

x Matilda it. i ~~ rom the French of George Sand. 
he rd—Dumas—Gau 

9, The Orphans of e anillie and the Water Sprite. By W. Hughes, 


Sq. 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsman. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand 


| hekeeeet MAGAZINE for MAY, 





28. 6d. = by Past 32, contains, 
1, Recent Discoveries in 
i A Charming Frenchwom: 
3, ener’ 's Hellenics and Latin Poems, 
+4 Cam inA 


igiers. 
Hospital Nurses as they Are and as they Ought to Be. 


‘ The “Armourer of Munster, A Page trom the History of 
e Armourer 0! Tr. ‘om the 0! 
Fanaticism. IIL - 

8. Stanzas. 

9. Australian Colonies or Republics? 

10, Chartism. 

ll. Whig Professions, and Whig Performance. 

12, Current History. Chronicle and Commentary. 

London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL E JOURNAL, for 
AY 1. Edited by JACOB BE 

Contents : — The he Inequality in the Pony of Duty on British 

t Fund Dinner— tions for Distribution 


— wane 








oo the place sought, t, and the i 
of a la en — r of new and h: important maps (making in 
all SIXTY-FOUR), the’ whole work Lp a thorough and 
Serefal revision. The maps of England, Wales. and Ire- 
land are on on unneas ly arge scale, those of England and Wales 
alone containing 1 9,000 names. The maps of the BRITISH 
COLONIES Crd also. on & le; and a continuous care will 

maint new sett: as they may occur, 
as = ~ all a Saovreries, whether in these YY any other 
of ee orld: and the a feels confident that no work of 
e tiod either as respects peice uality, will be found more de- 
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REVIEWS 


ten Life, Present and Past. By Harriet 
3 vols. Moxon. 


Eastern 
Martineau. 


whe land of the East” is still unexhausted.— 


when Michael Angelo Titmarsh, at the party in 
Our Street,’ with a slight but sure touch ran 
ver the particoloured library of books recently 

to its wonders, he dropped no hint of 
, work in any respect resembling the present. 
Yet it is among the most special and noticeable 
of the number. Miss Martineau has addressed 
ihe English public on so many occasions and 
ach diverse subjects, that the nature of her gifts 
and their limit can now, we apprehend, be 
timated without unfair haste or presumption. 
ft must be admitted that her consistency in- 
dudes some inconsistencies. She is lofty and 
enthusiastic in aspiration ; and so solicitous for 
tth as oftentimes to defend, if not to court, 
yhat is strange ; seemingly because thereby she 
may give one evidence of sincerity—a readiness 
for martyrdom. Yet, while she is so free in her 
omn speculations, she is given to assume that 
her conclusions are final and to stand amazed 
at the bare idea of question or denial on the 
of others. As a writer, she is eloquent in 
description — vigorous in persuasion: as an 
utist, at once minute and comprehensive in 
yoting traits of character, touches of humour, 
indications of the poetical element—some- 
times, however, so over-exquisite in arranging 
these, as to present that which is upon and 
that which is beneath the surface in one and 
the same plane of her picture. Hence arises 
sme danger of disappointment to such as 
possess less divining power than herself,—who, 
flowing her footsteps, may prove unable to 
behold all that she has set down concerning a 
given place or state of society. 

Any one bearing in mind these attributes of 
the authoress of the ‘ Traditions of Palestine,’ 
the ‘Illustrations of Political Economy,’ the 
‘Travels in America,’ and the ‘ Letters on 
Mesmerism’ (not to forget earlier theological 
andphilosophical essays), will find the interesting 
volumes before us precisely the work which he 
night have expected from Miss Martineau.— 
bat it is executed in her best manner. Lively 
s the relish with which she dwells upon every 
neident of her Eastern pilgrimage; setting at 
ught its bodily hardship and mental ex- 
haustion with a coolness which will daunt some 
of her readers and entertain others. Widel 

were the eyes and the heart with with 
studied the records of the ancient faith of 
Egypt, Araby and Judea, and considered the 
apects of modern life and manners. But the 
msolution to embrace everything may beget 
atendency towards unnatural craving. Too 
fied a gaze may end in oblique vision,— 
vhich is incompatible with a fair view. And 
some — Miss Martineau’s flights 
though lofty, and certain of her judgments 
though nobly liberal (especially when the 
uysteries and superstitions of ‘‘ Eld”’ are dealt 
), will more powerfully interest than they 

‘carry along with them or convince the 
majority of her travelling companions. Her 
determination to credit every institution with a 
probable truth and a possible good is pleasantly 

(and its excess, we think, no less 
y and simply rebuked) in her entire 
pter on the inmates of “ the Hareem’’—so 
caticingly painted in verse by Mr. Milnes. 
me never did a more devoutly zealous bibli- 
m 
Watch i 

but he The old towers of j me a 

t enthusiasm will trouble the consciences 





of such as are given to bibliolatry (to use Cole- 
ridge’s word) since it is veined by that which 
bibliolaters have always agreed to consider as 
antagonistic to enthusiasm—to wit, rationalism. 
Further, with the laudable resolution of giving 
her speculations a connexion and her pictures 
a purpose, Miss Martineau has introduced sur- 
veys of opinion and historical sketches, wrought 
" with an earnestness, a glow and a fluency 
which make them very engaging; and suggest 
not merely deep thought, but also sincere 
respect for the writer, — even where we pause 
to register a protest against her inferences as 
too incautious and her deductions as too sweep- 
ing. In brief, considering the works of con- 
temporary female pilgrims—whether we call to 
mind the trashy and sentimental egotisms with 
which the best descriptions of Tada, Countess 
Hahn-Hahn, are dredged,—or recall the unin- 
tentional licentiousness, melancholy consequence 
of a life and opinions formed and deformed in a 
pestilential atmosphere, which too often defaces 
the moralities of Madame Dudevant when she 
would fain be most spiritual and philanthropic 
—we cannot but point to this book of travels by 
an Englishwoman with great satisfaction, and 
recommend it to the thoughtful as well meriting 
perusal and consideration. 

Thus much seriously stated, we will confine 
ourselves principally to the lighter passages 
of description and adventure, which all ma 
agree in admiring let their theological or phi- 
losophical opinions stand ever so widely asunder. 
The lady, resolute in her avoidance of senti- 
ment, at once starts in a different key from most 
of her sentimental predecessors—and ‘ makes 
a clean breast’’ of one of her few antipathies 
by frankly and without reserve abusing “ the 
ship of the desert.” The Camel, she says, 
is an impatient, growling, groaning, fretting 
beast, with “a malignant expression of face” 
—a mixture of “ spite, fear, and hopelessness, 
which,” she continues, “ always gave me the im- 
pression of its being, or feeling itself, a damned 
animal. I wonder some of the old painters of 
hell did not put a camel into their foreground, 
and make a traditional emblem of it.” The 
general race of Lady Eglantines, however, would, 
we imagine, look more “ fearful and hopeless” 
than the animal ‘above described if compelled, 
as the condition of Eastern travel, to accept 
the alternative so ay, recommended b 
Miss Martineau as practised by remner paper to 4 
was going on foot! 

The voyage up the Nile, so far as the Second 
Cataract, was found charming. Almost every 
page of the record is illustrated with a picture 
and ballasted with a speculation.—Let us take 
the passage in which the first sight of El-Uksur 
(Luxor) is journalized.— 

“T find here in my journal the remark which 
occurs oftener than any other—that no preconcep- 
tion can be formed of these piaces. I know that it 
is useless to repeat it here; for I meet everywhere 
at home people who think, as I did before I went, 
that between books, plates, and the stiff and peculiar 
character of Egyptian architecture and sculpture, 
Egyptian Art may be almost as well known and 
conceived of in England as on the spot. I can only 
testify, without hope of being believed, that it is not 
so; that instead of ugliness, I found beauty; instead 
of the grotesque, I found the solemn; and where I 
looked for rudeness, from the primitive character of 
Art, I found the sense of the soul more effectually 
reached than by works which are the result of cen- 
turies of experience and experiment. The mystery 
of this fact sets one thinking, laboriously; I may say, 
painfully. Egypt is not the country to go to for the 
recreation of travel. It is too suggestive and too 
confounding to be met but in the spirit of study. 
One’s powers of observation sink under the per- 
petual exercise of thought: and the lightest-hearted 


































voyager, who sets forth from Cairo eager for new 


scenes and days of frolic, comes back an antique, a 
citizen of the world of six thousand years ago, kin- 
dred with the mummy. Nothing but large know- 
ledge and sound habits of thought can save him from 
returning perplexed and borne down ;—unless, in- 

eed, it be ignorance and levity. A man who goes 
to shoot crocodiles and flog Arabs, and eat ostrichs’ 
eggs, looks upon the monuments as so many strange 
old stone-heaps, and comes back ‘bored to death 
with the Nile;’ as we were told we should be. He 
turns back from Thebes, or from the First Cataract; 
—perhaps without having even seen the Catarac’ 
when within a mile of it, as in a case I know; and 
he pays his crew to work night and day, to get back 
to Cairo as fast as possible.” 

Thus, in another page, the perpetual opera- 
tions of the Desert and the River on the land ot 
Egypt are impressively “ moralized ;’’—but we 
can only make room for the last look south- 
ward, — being the termination of the Nile 
voyage. 

“Our ride to the rock of Abooseer occupied ari 
hour and a half, Thanks to the cool north wind, 
we highly enjoyed it. Our way lay through 4 
complete desert, over sand hills, and among stony 
tracts, where scarcely a trace of vegetation is to be 
seen. In such places the coloquintus is a welcome 
object, with its thick, milky leaves and stalks, and 
its velvet blossom. The creeping, thorny coloquintida, 
too, with its bitter apples, is a handsome plant: or it 
looked so to us, in the absence of others. Here and 
there amidst the dreary expanse, or half hidden in 
some sandy dell, lay the bleached skeleton of a 
camel. The only living things seen were a brood of. 
partridges and a jerboa,—a graceful and most agile 
little creature, whose long extended tail, with its 
tufted end, gave it a most distinctive appearance. 
Some of our people started off in pursuit, and would 
not give up for a long time, making extreme efforts 
to keep the little creature in view, and drive it in 
one another's way; but it baffled them at last, and 
got back to its hole. We rode to the foot of the 
rock of Abooseer, and then ascended it,—in rather 
heavy spirits, knowing that this was to be our last 
look southwards. The summit was breezy and 
charming. I looked down the precipice on which I 
stood, and saw a sheer descent to the Nile of 200 
feet. The waters were gushing past the foot of this 
almost perpendicular crag: and from holes in its 
strata flew out flocks of pigeons, blue in the sunshine. 
The scene all round under that wide heaven was 
wild beyond description. There was no moving 
creature visible but ourselves and the pigeons; and 
no trace of human habitation but the ruins of two 
mud huts, and of a white building on the Arabian 
shore. The whole scene was composed of desert, 
river, and black basaltic rocks. Round to the north, 
from the south-west, there is actually nothing to be 
seen but blackish, sand-streaked rocks near at hand, 
and sandy desert further off. To the north-east, 
the river winds away, blue and full, between sands. 
Two white sails were on it at the moment. From 
the river, a level sand extended to the soft-tinted 
Arabian hills, whose varied forms and broken lights 
and shadows were on the horizon nearly from the 
north round to the south-east. These level sands 
then give place to a black rugged surface, which 
extends to where two summits,—to-day of a bright 
amethyst hue,—close the circuit of vision. These 
summits are at a considerable distance on the way 
to Dongola. The river is hidden among the black 
rocks to the south, and its course is not traceable 
till it peeps out, blue and bright, in two or three 
places, and hides itself again among the islets. It 
makes a great bend while thus hidden, and reappears 
much more to the east. It has now reached the 
part properly called the Second Cataract; and it 
comes sweeping down towards the rock on which we 
stood, dashing and driving among its thousand islets, 
and then gathering its thousand currents into one, 
to proceed calmly on its course. Its waters were 
turbid in the rapids, and looked as muddy where 
they poured down from shelf or boulder as in the 
Delta itself: but in all its calm reaches it reflected 
the sky in a blue so deep as it would not do to paint. 
The islets were of fantastic forms,—worn by the 
cataracts of ages: but still, the outlines were angular, 
and the black ledges were graduated by the action 
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of the waters, as if they had been soft sand. On 
one or two islands I saw what I at first took for 
millet-patches: but they were only coarse grass and 
reeds. A sombre brownish tamarisk, or dwarfed 
mimosa, put up its melancholy head here and there; 
and this was all the vegetation apparent within that 
wide horizon.—I doubt whether a more striking 
scene than this, to English eyes, can be anywhere 
found.” 

It was during a leisurely descent of the river 
to Cairo that the traveller studied the ancient 
Egyptian monuments. We shall merely, how- 
ever, refer to this part of her ‘ Eastern Life’ as 
full to overflowing with impressive thoughts, 
eloquently recorded. A ride in Cairo is a more 
commonplace pleasure ; but it furnishes a lively 
extract.— 

“ I like donkey-riding in Cairo, I never tried it 
out of Egypt, except for a few miles in Palestine : 
but I do not suppose it is the same thing anywhere 
else. The creatures are full of activity; and their 
amble is a pleasant pace in the streets. * * The 
little rogues of donkey-boys were always ready and 
eager, close by the hotel,—hustling each other to get 
the preference, —one displaying his English with 
* God save the Queen ros bif;’ another smiling ami- 
ably in one’s face; and others kicking and cuffing, 
as people who had a prior right, and must relieve us 
of encroachers.—Then off we went briskly through 
the Ezbekeeyeh, under the acacias, past the water- 
carriers, with their full skins on their left shoulder, 
and the left hand holding the orifice of the neck, 
from which they could squirt water into the road, or 
quietly fill a jar at pleasure;—past the silent smoking 
‘party, with their long chibouques or serpentine nar- 
gelehs ;—past the barber, shaving the head of a man 
kneeling and resting his crown on the barber's lap; 
—past the veiled woman with her tray of bread,— 
thin, round cakes ;—past the red and white striped 
mosque, where we looked up to the gallery of the 
minaret, in hope of the muezzin coming out to call 
the men to prayer;—past a handsome house or two, 
with its rich lattices, its elaborate gateway, and its 
shade of trees in front, or of shrubs within the court, 
of which we might obtain a tempting glimpse ;—past 


Shepherd’s hotel, where English gentlemen might 
be seen going in and out, or chatting before the door; 
—past a row of artisan dwellings, where the joiner, 
the weaver, and the maker of slippers were at work, 
with their oriental tools, and in their graceful oriental 
postures;—and then into the bazaars.” 


We have already adverted to the chapter on 


‘the Hareem.”” We need not mention Miss 
Martineau’s theory with regard to the much- 
talked-of Magician, whose feats she witnessed, 
and whose present failures and past successes 
she harmonizes and accounts for in a manner 
which is thoroughly characteristic. Nor can 
we do more than refer to her account of the 
ascent and entrance of the Great Pyramid as a 
bright and cheerful illustration of “the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties,” earnest y to be 
commended tothe genus Fine Lady. From Cairo, 
her party crossed to Jerusalem, taking Akaba 
and Petra in the way,—a journey not without 
its dangers and fatigues. One part of the route 
may be here “ laid down” advantageously. The 
caravan was close upon the Gulf of Akaba.— 

“ As I looked back from the first promontory 
which turned us into the sea, I saw the troop scat- 
tered along the beach, and the last baggage camels 
pacing out from among the bushes about our camp. 
Sometimes in the bays we had to go slowly over 
fields of sand; sometimes to cross the promontories 
by steep paths or shelves in the rocks; and oftener, 
to enter the water, guiding our camels as usual; for 
the water was as clear as the air. At last, we were 
brought to a stop, where we agreed that there were 
two roads, if any. The promontory before us jutted 
out too far to make it prudent to take the water 
without guidance: and there was besides only a 
stony wadee which looked as if nobody ever had 
passed through it, or ever would. So we made our 
camels kneel, and waited on our saddles. Others 
who came up did the same, till we were a curious 
kneeling party. Bishara passed us at length, and 
led the way up the stony wadee, We little knew 





what we were entering upon: and if any one had told 
us that it was the pass to Wadee Negabad, the words 
would have conveyed to us no more than they pro- 
bably now do to my readers. The ascending wadee 
narrowed to a pass of steeper ascent; and the pass 
to a mere mountain road; and then, the road to a 
staircase: a zigzag staircase of steep, irregular steps, 
so completely without pause that the great anxiety 
of everybody was to keep his camel going, because 
every one behind was in suspension,—hanging be- 
tween two steps, so that any stoppage must be worse 
than inconvenient. Many would have been glad to 
dismount: but they must not stop even for that 
moment. The way was also too narrow for alighting 
safely. One lady jumped off; and then was in a 
great agony because her camel resisted being pulled 
forward; and there was not room for her to pass 
behind, to drive it. The next in the string applied 
his stick to good purpose; so that we were relieved 
from our hanging attitude. During that minute, I 
could glance behind me; and most striking was the 
picture of the sandy and stony areas below, with the 
long-drawn caravan winding far beneath and up the 
steep. Our position must have looked terrific to 
the hindmost. At the top, we found ourselves on a 
pinnacle ;—a mere point, whence the way down 
looked more threatening than that we had passed. 
I could not allow myself a single moment here; for 
the camels were still tail to nose all the way down ; 
and in the same way must they descend the tremen- 
dous zigzag before me. Most of the gentlemen con- 
trived to slip off here; but there was no room or 
time for me, in the precise spot I occupied, to do so: 
so I set myself firm in my stirrups, and determined 
to leave it to my camel how to accomplish the break- 
neck descent. Only two besides myself rode down 
the whole way; and I believe we were all surprised 
that every one arrived at the bottom in safety. 
There were a few slips and falls ; but no harm done. 
The ridge of a camel is a great height from which to 
look down on, not only the steepest turns of sharp 
zigzag on the side of a precipice, but long slippery 
stone steps, in quick succession. I depended alto. 
gether upon my stirrups; a pair hung short over the 
front peg of the saddle, which save the necessity of 
resting one’s feet on the camel’s neck in any steep 
descent, and are a great help in keeping one steady. 
Ido not think such a pass as this could be accom- 
plished without them.” 

Our space is running short; yet we must 
make room for some of the sights of Petra.— 

““We were under weigh by six o’clock, and were 
presently among passes of wild fantastic mountains. 
In a glen, we came upon some oleanders, springing 
vigorously, and some wild flowers. The ground was 
damp in patches, and there was dew upon the weeds. 
Never before did dewdrops look so bright to us. 
The rocks here were in towering masses, appearing 
distinct from each other, and most fantastic in their 
colours and surfaces. I should not have believed 
that any purely natural tinting could have been too 
bright for the eye of the lover of nature: but here, 
the colouring of the rocks is distressingly gaudy. The 
veining of the surface is singular. Every one cried 
out ‘Mahogany!’ and the veining is like that of 
mahogany; but the colours of this veining are like 
nothing to be seen anywhere else :—scarlet, maroon, 
sky-blue, white, lilac, black, grey, and green! A 
stain of sky-blue and grey winds away in a ground 
of crimson; and a ribbon of scarlet and white in a 
ground of lilac; and so on. The stone is extremely 
friable, so that the mere rubbing with the finger end 
turns it into dust. The corrosion of the surface of 
the rocks by time and weather has so much the 
appearance of architectural intention, that it is at 
first difficult in Petra itself to distinguish the worn 
from the chiselled face of the precipices: and while 
approaching Petra, one seems to be perceiving the 
rudiments of the wonders of the place to come. 
Alternating with these towering precipices, and at 
times surmounting them, are rounded eminences 
which look like downs, both from their forms and 
the greenish hue which is spread over them by 
their being strewn with the spines of the tamarisk. 
Tufted with blackish shrubs, they are not beautiful; 
but no characteristic of this singular scenery is more 
distinctive than the contrast between the gaudy pre- 
cipices and the pale mountains behind. — At the 
summit of the first steep and slippery pass, we looked 





abroad upon a noble view, of the billowy ge g 
mountains round about us, the partially hve, 
Desert stretching to the horizon, the sinuous aaj 
tufted wadees looking like desert paths among th, 
sandhills and nearer rocks, and our camel ti, 
winding for a mile back among the pass and 
below. * * Finding that we were not to ay 
by the entrance which Laborde declares to be th 
only one,—the Sik,—I determined not to dismouy, 
in order to ascertain whether there Teally wag 
than one entrance practicable for beasts of 

I entered Petra first (after the guide), and can testy 
to the practicable character of this entrance, as] dij 
not alight till we reached the platform above ty 
watercourse. Petra might be said to begin from thy 
first excavation. For nearly an hour longer we wey 
descending the pass, seeing first, hints at 

then, more and more holes clearly artificial, Noy 
red poppies and scarlet anemones and wild ay 
began to show themselves in corners where there ny 
a deposit of earth : yet the rocks became more ani 
more wild and stupendous, while, wherever they pre 
sented a face, there were pediments and pj 

and ranges of door-ways, and little flights of steps 
scattered over the slopes. A pair of eagles Sprang 
out, and sailed over head, scared by the noise of the 
strangers; and little birds flew abroad from their hole, 
sprinkling their small shadows over the sunny 
cipices. Nothing gave me such an idea of the vag. 
ness of the scale of everything here as those litil 
birds and their shadows. What a life it must hay 
been,—that of the men of old who gathered thei 
comforts about them in such homes as these, and led 
their daily course among these streets and areas of 
Nature’s making, where the echoes, still busy as ever, 
mingled the voices of men with the scream of the 
eagle and the gush of the torrent! What a mixtor 
of wild romance with the daily life of a city! It wa 
now like Jinnee land; and it seemed as if men wer 
too small ever to have lived here. Down we went, 
and still down, among new wonders, long after I hal 
begun to feel that this far transcended all I had eve 
imagined. On the right hand now stood a colum, 
standing alone among the ruins of many, while m 
the left were yet more portals in the precipice,» 
high up that it was inconceivable how they were ever 
reached. The longer we stayed, and the more mou 
tain temples we climbed to, the more I felt that the 
inhabitants, among their other peculiarities, must hare 
been winged. At length, we came down upon the 
platform above the bed of the torrent, near which 
stands the only edifice in Petra.” 

Here, too, is a glimpse of the strange rock 
city animated by storm and life.— 

“For some time we eluded the worst of the main 
by running from cave to cave: but at last, by some 
accident, the party was scattered. One group had 
gone home early,—afraid of the damp: another wa 
in a lower tier of caves. A third had found dry wood, 
and made a great fire. ‘Two of the gentlemen and 
I found ourselves in a cave which was cold, without 
guide or dragoman, while the rain was coming dom 
like a shower-bath. We waited and watched: and 
a very pretty thing it was to watch the little white 
torrents dashing down from the summits, here and 
there, as far as we could see. But these same water 
falls were sending streams down the intervals of the 
slopes before us,—in some places already ancle-deep, 
The whole sky was one dark grey : and itstruck me 
that, not only was there no prospect of its clearing up 
but that we were too far from home to run the 
of further delay. My companions objected that we 
had no guide, and were quite ignorant of the way; 
whereas somebody would certainly be coming 80 
to look for us. I had a pocket-compass with me, 
however, and was quite sure of the general direction 
I knew that the tents lay south-west, on the other 
side of the water-course. So, off we went, a8 
as an arrow ;—across gullies, over hills, throug! 
ancle-deep water,—for it was no time for picking 
and choosing our footing. One of my companion 
was lame that day; but on he must go, over stone 
heaps and through pools. We found a way don 
i lked many yards along 
—knowing now where we were,—and got out of 8 
not far from our platform. Within three — 
before I had half put off my wet clothes, Ih 
shout :—the torrent had come down. Downtt — 
almost breast-high,—rushing and swirling among 
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: t stones in the water-course, giving 
bickls os VF oenstt, where we had never 
sfhoping to see one ! As soon as I could I ran out 
to the verge of the platform; and I shall never fur- 

the sight. It was worth any inconvenience and 

intment. We forgot the dripping tent, from 
¢hich little rills ran upon our bedsteads: we forgot 
the lost hours of this day, and our damp ward- 
robes, and all our discomforts, There was the mudd 
torrent,—or rather the junction of two torrents, whic 
divided the channel between them for some way ;— 
the one which had come from the Sik, and past the 
theatre, being muddy, and the other, from the north- 
being clear. On came the double stream, bow- 
ing and waving the tamarisks and oleanders, — the 
late quarters of the Arabs who were now looking on 
from the opposite bank !—Just before sunset I went 
to look again, ‘The white waterfalls were still tum- 
sag from the steeps; and the whole scene was lighted 
ol a yellow glow from the west, where the sky 
was clearing. The torrent was still dashing along, 
king eddies among the stones; and beyond it, in 
athicket, under a wall of rock, was a group of Arabs 
round a fire, whose smoke curled up above the trees. 
aAt night I went out once more; and that was the 
finest of all. The torrent was too deep within its 
banks to be touched by the moon, which was now 
dining brightly. The waters could scarcely be seen, 
exept in one spot where they caught a gleam from 
an Arab fire. Butat this hour its rush seemed louder 
than ever. I was startled to see how many were 
looking at it with me. All along the opposite ridge, 
and on every point of the descent, were dim figures 
of Arabs; and in the precipices there was quite an 
iumination. Row beyond row of the caves gave 
out yellow gleams; and in the moonlight rose little 
pillars and wreaths of white smoke. The Arabs had 
come up from the whole country round, at the sound 
of the waters; and I had seen Petra populous once 
more,” 

For the present, we must eae ae even 
entering the Holy Land. Should we be pre- 
vented from returning to these volumes, we 
trast that the reader will bear our preliminary 
observations in mind. Though we have con- 
fined ourselves to Miss Martineau’s pictures, 
we repeat that hers is no mere picture-book ; 
but one.of the most substantial and interesting 
— of recent seasons,—which may be 

iberately pondered and will be widely dis- 
cussed, 





Brief Remarks on the Correlation of the Natural 
Sciences. By C. Daubeny, Professor of Che- 
nistry, &c., in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford, Vincent. 

Tats pamphlet is written by Prof. Daubeny with 

rlation to schemes for the reform of the Uni- 

versity studies now in agitation. It has particular 
ference to a preceding pamphlet, by another 
land, on which it comments. The few remarks 
immediately referring to the correlation of the 

tural sciences may be passed over. Though 
quite in place, they are lost in the mass of 
matter connected with University reform in 


_ There is scarcely any point on which there 
880 much difference of opinion among the 
vel informed, and of phraseology among the 
fuorant, as the system of the two Universities. 
4s to the former, how can it be otherwise, 
then of the individuals who approach the ques- 
tion, some have no other inquiry in their mouths 
how much is learnt ?—some only how is it 
at? and some merely in what is the 
tdent examined? Many, again, who would 
one or the other of these questions are de- 
tered by a dislike to join, or appear to join, the 
of those who have made the discovery 

the Universities teach nothing at all. 
this last feeling we confess ourselves to 
_vesome sympathy. Knowing how much there 
i that is worth preserving in these institutions, 
¥e hesitate about letting those into the field 
have seen from @ distance that there is no 





crop there except weeds. We cannot tell how 
much they might burn before they would find 
out their mistake. Political matters apart— 
such as the question about admitting dissenters 
—we should not altogether like to see either 
Lords or Commons trying their hands at the 
settlement of affairs; for, without meaning 
any disrespect, we cannot help feeling that 
the Universities manage their literary mat- 
ters quite as well as the Houses of Parlia- 
ment their political ones. There is some talk, 
as we have informed our readers, about a 
Royal Commission, asked for by members 
both of Oxford and of Cambridge :—and this 
we should rejoice to see. We would have as- 
sembled in the character of commissioners a 
number of persons, many from the Universities 
themselves, with a good mixture of reasonable 
and learned non-academicians ; nor, failing the 
union of these qualifications, should we object 
even to some who might be reasonable but not 
learned, and some learned but not reasonable. 
But we protest, nevertheless, against the maxims 
and modes of proceeding of those who are nei- 
ther learned nor reasonable. 

The pamphlet before us shows that the ques- 
tion is stirring at Oxford :—it is seldom asleep 
at Cambridge. The writer tells us, in one 
significant passage, that the disadvantages of 
the system of private tuition begin to be felt in 
the former University, as in the latter—Our 
non-academic readers may as well be informed 
that the greatest difficulty in both Universities, 
with regard to tuition, is the disposition of the 
majority of young men to learn no more than 
they can help of anything which acts as a dis- 
cipline and requires steady thought and sus- 
tained exertion. Whatever of sound culture 
may be proposed, there are many who will 
neither read nor think except for the examina- 
tion which is to them all in all. Of those even 
who are excited by emulation and desirous of 
honour, a majority think much of the examina- 
tion and little of the future use of learning. 
Nor are the tutors themselves a sufficient check 
against this misapplication of energy. The 
success of their pupils is evidenced to the world 
by the result of the examinations; their place 
in after life, so far as due to training, is not 
easily traced to its origin nor readily discon- 
nected from the other contributing circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, the public tutor is in 
some degree a teacher of knowledge for its own 
sake and its better uses :—while the demand for 
examination “stuffing” has caused the rise and 
progress of the system of private tutors. With 
a few exceptions, this leads, in both Universities, 
not merely to the indolent student having the 
dose of cram, to speak the slang of the seats of 
learning, which will just serve him for his 
trial, but to the candidate for honours being 
fed on a diet which, though there may be larger 
allowance of it, is often not a bit more wholesome. 
All knowledge is tested by its fitness to tell in 
the examination. The Oxford private tutor, 
according to Prof. Daubeny, is a person 
‘‘ whose business it is to supply exactly that 
kind and degree of information which can be 
rendered available during this great ordeal’ :— 
and the same may be said of the private tutor 
at Cambridge We have no doubt the Oxford 
professor could admit some exceptions, as did 
the Dean of Ely, when treating of the same 
matter at Cambridge; but still the rule is as 
they both have given it. 

Here is the point which will present the diffi- 
culty, let the effort at reform come from what 
sideitmay. Teach what you will—fizht as you 
may for the relative proportions of literature 
mn | of science which should go to the makin 
of a Bachelor of Arts—but, so long as a dili- 
gent eye is not directed to the mode cf prevent- 





ing the literature or the science from being 
used as mere oil-cake to produce unnatural fat 
for an annual show, little good will be done. 
There is nourishment at both Universities in 
plenty for those who will take it in proper 
meee and allow. it natural digestion; and 
there are many who do so take it—but they are 
certainly not the majority. As long as amount 
of attainment is the end, and examination as 
now conducted the test, so long will discipline 
exist only for the few who know how to cater 
for themselves. 





Judas Iscariot: a Miracle Play, in two Acts; 
with other Poems. By R. H. Horne. Mit- 
chell. 

THE author of ‘ Orion’ is deserving of more 

than ordinary attention. He has shown him- 

self in more than one instance a skilful imitator 
of the style of our old dramatists :—as an ex- 
ample of which we may refer more particularly 
to the few excellent scenes which he devoted 
to ‘The Death of Marlowe.’—The subject of 
the present poem, and also the form of compo- 
sition, take us back even to the origin of our own 
drama; of which miracle-plays were, as Mr. 
Payne Collier rightly remarks, ‘‘ the source and 
foundation.’’ For these we are, according to 
him, directly indebted to France :—a curious 
branch of the subject not yet sufficiently inves- 
tigated. Gregory Nazianzen, of Constanti- 
nople, was perhaps the inventor of religious 
plays ;—later ecclesiastics adopted the form of 

instruction for the purpose of introducing a 

knowledge of scripture history to those who 

could not read. Both mysteries and miracle- 
plays are yet performed in Italy at festive sea- 
sons. Dramatic pieces of the sort, written in 

Latin, were undoubtedly among the exercises 

of the younger monks,—and were frequently 

poe in the open church, the scene being 
aid in different parts of the building. In these 
performances the dialogue was brief, familiar, 
and simple,—the effect mainly depending on the 
dumb show, During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, they were very popular. The general 
term for these pieces in Latin was /udus; in the 

French they are called geus, or jeux—(a word 

derived from the Latin yocus); and the name 

(plays) was in England extended from them to 

the drama generally. 

We are not quite sure that Mr. Horne is en+ 
titled to denominate his present drama a miracle 
play; such name having been appropriated to 
those representations which related to miracles 
performed by saints ;—others founded on scrip- 
ture subjects were, by distinction, styled mys- 
teries, This distinction between the two forms 
of composition was always carefully preserved 
in France—though in England it seems to have 
been confounded even as early as the four- 
teenth century. 

In time, these representations were removed 
from the church, and performed on stages in the 
open air ; on which occasions they were attended 
by crowds of spectators, who paid for the sight. 
The stricter churchmen were jealous of the in- 
novation. Nor are we sure that Mr. Horne 
will, even in these liberal days, escape censure 
for the theme which he has chosen and the 
form of composition which he has adopted. The 
lives of saints and the text of Holy Writ, it 
must be confessed, met with little reverence 
from the ancient writer of Pe aeg | or miracle 
plays. He frequently condescended to be so 
familiar as to become profane; nevertheless, 
he succeeded in his aim—he made himself intel- 
ligible; though to do so he was frequently 
guilty of the strangest anachronisms,—as when 
in the Widkirk Pageant of ‘ Noah’s Flood’ 
both the patriarch and his quarrelsome wife are 
represented as swearing by the Virgin Mary. 
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Mr. Horne is not without modern references in 
his “ Miracle Play ;” some which, though in 
too daring a spirit perhaps, have, we think, a 
sly political application. Thus he makes his 
Phatisees discourse of the teaching of the Naza- 
rene in the following manner :— 

ist Phar. [ Rising.) Speak ye not of Jesus? , 

2nd Phar. Of him, beyond all men who yet have raised 

hisms, and false doctrines, and by arts misled 
e ignorant people—the ungratefu! blind ones, 
Fond of Wild parables flattering to their hopes 
And laxity of life. 

Scribe. Reproved by us 
In schools and synagogues, and lecture halls, 
Whene’er we teach ; also reproved and warned 
In all our books and writings—but in vain ; 
Him they still follow. 

lst Phar. I will pray against him 
In all the public places, and denounce 

is blasphemies against the ancient laws 
And our interpretation. 

To these Judas enters; and maintains the 
excellence of his Master’s character, conduct 
and teaching against their taunts, revilings and 
reproaches. The ordinary notion of Judas, in 
Mr. Horne’s estimation, presents one of those 
incongruous monsters of which the world 
should be with all speed disabused. For himself 
he has adopted the idea started in one of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s ordination sermons—not with- 
out warrant from many of the Fathers—that the 
design of Judas in betraying his Master was good, 
and that his fault was in taking wrong means fora 
right end. A veritable Jew, the apostolic Trea- 
surer was desirous of a x te kingdom; and 
thought that by forcing the Messiah to an exertion 
of his miraculous power he should accelerate the 
accomplishment of a common object. Had the 
result been as he had thus actually expected, the 
people would have received with enthusiastic 
welcome the nation’s deliverer from Roman 
bondage. ‘It was,” says the Archbishop, 
“most natural for Judas to expect that Jesus 
would so conduct himself, if delivered up to his 
enemies. As for his voluntarily submitting to 
stripes and indignities and to a disgraceful 
death, when it was in his power to call in to his 
aid more than twelve legions of angels, no such 
thought seems ever to have occurred to the 
mind of Judas, any more than it did to the other 
apostles.” 

Whether this be or be not good theology, it is a 
fair enough poetical theory. It is especially 
the Poet's mission to “find a soul of goodness 
in things evil”; and it was Mr. Horne’s cue, 
having chosen the subject, to discover a probable 
motive for the conduct of Judas—and such a 
motive as would leave him a man, not make 
him a demon. The idea thus enounced is 
embodied in the following soliloquy :— 

Judas. Would I were Christ !—or that the power he holds 
So placidly were given to my hand 
For one short hour! Why moveth not his work 
More rapidly and widely, since the time 
Crieth aloud for it, and Misery sits 
Wringing her hands at poor men’s doors? The people 
Oppressed by priests, and pharisees, and scribes, 
Grievously hate them, and desert their teaching 
To follow Jesus ; yet he slowly walks 
In dangerous places where we may be stoned, 

Scourged, crucified, imprisoned, slain by the sword, 
While meekly he pursueth still his way, 

Secure, by reason of the Spirit of God 

Which ever dwellethin him. Martyrdom 

Walks always by our side, sits by our bed, 

And smileth on our hunger and scant robes. 

But, if escaping, are we to grow old 

In houseless journeys, toil, and penury; 

Jeer’d, scoff’d at, and reviled from manhood’s prime 
Till our white beards touch close upon the grave 
And we drop in unhonoured? All the signs 

And tokens of a season ripe for change, 

Greater than man e’er dreamed of, fill the sky, 
And the earth mutters underneath my feet 

*’Tis time ! ’tis time!’ The overthrow and scattering 
Of the old thrones, temples, and synagogues, 

Halls of injustice, schools of ignorant scribes, 

And palaces of pharisaic pride, 

Whose owners teach humility—all hang 

Upon the breath of Jesus. He passeth on 
Teaching and healing, nor can I discern 

One smile of secret consciousness that soon 

All this shall end—and his true kingdom come. 
Somewhat he lacketh. He is great of soul, 

Filled with divine power, but too angel-sweet 

For turbulent earth and its gross exigencies ; 








Strong in design, and magnanimity, 

Forbearance, fortitude, and lovingness, 

He lacketh still the vehement kingly will— 

Will, bred of earth and all that it inherits— 

To seize the mountain by its forest hair 

And whirl it intodust. On that soft plain, 

The Temple of his Father—the true Spirit— 
Straightway might we erect, and not lie hid 

In secret places, like forlorn wild beasts 

Who dread the hunter’s spear. Why doth he wait? 
Would he were seized !—condemned to instant death— 
Set on a brink, and all his hopes for man 
Endangered by his fall—till extremes 


Drew violent lightning from him !— 

How, if this 

Were brought about ?—The means, like portals wide 
teems! 


Are open. But the vacant passage 
And as I look on it—slowly there rise 
Pale Forms, that gaze around! 
They do not see me, 
But only see the deed that’s in my thought. 
I will through ye, Ghosts ! 
They fade away. 
(He pauses. ] 
Were ’t good with Jesus’ followers I took counsel ? 
A strong deed prospereth best in company, 
If allagree; securest done alone. 

These lines present the spirit of the drama ; 
which, we concede to the author, contains the 
‘elements of a tragedy of a more terrible kind 
than could be developed from any other event 
in history.” We do not feel, however, that 
these elements of terror are made the most of 
in the work itself—though we deny not the ele- 
gance both of the conception and execution. It 
is a production which has evidently cost much 
pains—received the poet’s last touches, and 
wrought itself into his personal sympathies,— 
The following simile is of much beauty.— 

Nicodemus. Truly he looketh with a wondrous look, 
Whose quietness is like unto a lake 
Of unknown depth, which lieth in the shade, 

Yet hath a gleam as from some hidden light. 

The conferences between Caiaphas, the priest 
and the Pharisees are all reported in a vein of 
satire, the purport of which cannot be mistaken. 
Moreover, in the ‘‘knowledge and the sciences 
thereof’ in which they propose to instruct 
Judas there is at least as much meant as reaches 
the ear—how much more each reader will deter- 
mine for himself. Our task lies rather with the 
poetry than with the polemics, religious or poli- 
cal. Judas, having sounded his fellow-apostles, 
still finds that he must act singly and indepen- 
dently on his own impulses. ‘Time trembles 
in his heart,” and he will compel its issues; not 
knowing, it would seem, that time and tide as 
they will stay for no man so for no man either 
will they speed. Man’s impatience cannot acce- 
lerate the march of great events. The law of 
progress is beyond humaninterference. Of the 
true reformer it must still be said— 

His words are as the seed of many thoughts 
That will spring up when he is in the tomb. 

We shall see how profound was the agony of 
Judas when disabused of his casual delusion. 
This delusion, however, continues to the last; 
and as the reports of his Master’s sufferings 
reach him (for Jesus himself is nowhere per- 
sonally introduced), he grows frantic with ex- 
ultation expectant of the Saviour’s final triumph, 
—and still more frantic, when all is over, with 
irremediable despair. The next two citations 
reveal the depth of the misery.— 


Judas. Now Darkness, build a Temple o’er my soul, 
And let a torrent roll around the base 
To drown the stars! Let the high priest be Death, 
And on the altar place the accursed form 
Of Judas, ever dying, yet alive 
To constant sacrifice—while tongues of fire 
Follow the knife’s course, shrieking out his sin 
Through every running vein! Come, monstrous Hell, 
And be a friend to Judas !—from earth’s eye, 
Swallow him up—and from the eye of heaven. 

(Sinks down with his face in the dust.) 
* * * * ~ 


I never thought of death to him— 
Never believed in it—I dreamed of nothing 
But power’s surpassing glory. Give me strength 
Ye fibrous trees—thou teeming earth—thou sky, 
With all thy mighty shades, that I may leave 
This hideousness, and follow him. On! on! 
My limbs are cramped—my mouth is full of dust, 
Mine eyes spin webs of fire. * * 
I meant it not—I never dreamed of this— 
Witness my soul—witness before my God, 





For even I name God,—I must—I must— 
And He will be the wise Judge! See 
Ye priests and rulers. Oh, 1 know 
Where is Dea 
Come, wrestler—come ! take Judas in thine arms, 
And win, dark idiot—so shall Judas gain 
. a Ly t long traili 
(Judas tears out some railing thorns 
tendrils, and twisting them about his Ohroat, 
to a tree, which he ascends. reals 
Darkness spreads over the face of the earth.) 
Judas. (from the midst of the tree.) 
Mother of all the graves, 
Open them all for Judas! 
Bid him, O Mother of Corruption, seek 
The lowest and the darkest ! 
(Judas springs downwards—the tree falls with cru, 
and covers his crushed body with its black Foliage, 
The earth trembles. Graves open,—and pale Form 
rise, and gaze around !) 


We leave the extracts which we have majp 
to speak for themselves with the reader, Ny 
every one has a taste for pee in this vein: 
and to some the intrusion of religious ideas ayj 
names will be, doubtless, most displeasing. By, 
the interest of the poem is, after all, intended 
to be exclusively human—the diviner aspects of 
the theme are purposely avoided, and the wor. 
ings of paced feeling in the bosom of Judy 
form the main argument of the drama, Th 
work concludes with some miscellaneous 
chiefly lyrical. One description of an Irish 
funeral, is of a very yy sen character. The 
occasion is thus related from the Zuam Herald, 


An Irish Funeral. 


“On Wednesday the remains of a poor woman, who died ¢ 
hunger, were carried to their last resting-place by three women 
and a blind man, the son-in-law of the deceased. distance 
between the wretched hut of the deceased and the grave-yard wy 
nearly three miles.” 

Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod 
With the cold corpse clod, 
Whose soul is with God! 
An old door ’s the hearse 
Of the skeleton corpse, 
And three women bear it, 
With a blind man to share it: 
Over flint, over bog, 
They stagger and jog :— 
Weary, and hungry, and hopeless, and cold, 
They slowly bear onward the bones to the mould. 
Heavily plod, &c. 


Barefoot ye go, 
Through the frost, through the snow; 
Unsteady and slow, 
Your hearts mad with woe; 
Bewailing and blessing the poor rigid clod— 
The dear dead-and-cold one, whose soul is with God. 
Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod, 
This ruin and rod 
Are from man—and not God! 


Now spake out her sister,— 
**Can we be quite sure 
Of the mercy of Heaven, 
Or that Death is life’s cure? 
A cure for the misery, famine, and pains, 
Which our cold rulers view as the end of their gains” 
Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod, 
With the cold corpse clod, 
Whose soul is with God! 


“In a land where there’s plenty,” 
The old mother said,— 
** But not for poor creatures 
Who pawn rags and bed— 
There's plenty for rich ones, and those faraway, 
Who drain off our life-blood so thoughtless and gay! 
Heavily plod, &c. 


Then wailed the third woman— 
** The darling was worth 
The rarest of jewels 
That shine upon earth. 
When hunger was gnawing her—wasted and wild— 
She shared her last morsel with my little child.” 
Heavily plod, &c. 
“ Oh Christ!” prayed the blind man, 
“* We are not so poor, 
Though we bend neath the dear weight 
That crushes this door; 
For we know that the grave is the first step to Heaven, 
And a birthright we have in the riches there given. 
Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod, 
With the cold co clod, 
Whose soul is with God! 


There can be no doubt, we think, that, whi 
ever objections of various kinds may be enle 
tained by various readers to the theme whi 
Mr. Horne has chosen, he has by this brochwt 
sacrificed nothing of his poetical reputation. 
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. inth; or, the First Year of his 
. te ae i, Grunt CA. do Geddes do 
Liancourt, of the Pontifical Academy of the 
Lincei, at Rome, and James A. Manning, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple. 2 vols. Newby. 


Tus work bears an attractive title ; and had 
it fulfilled the condition reasonably suggested 
by its name, would have been a welcome ad- 
ition to the library of contemporary history. 
But such is far from being the case. A ‘more 
incoherent, lifeless, unintelligible production it 
has rarely been our duty to peruse. Neither 
the first title nor the second, nor any fair in- 
terpretation of them conjointly, expresses its 
subject; which, in fact, is a rambling history 
of the world in general, and the popedom in 
icular, from the creation downwards—in- 
rsed with a variety of irrelevant incidents 
that happened to anybody, anywhere—copious 
extracts from English morning papers, and 
similar novel sources—programmes of proces- 
sions—and other tiresome details of many kinds. 
Nor is the subject bounded, even on this side, 
by “ the first year of the Pontificate’—1846 ; 
for the narrative is brought down to the middle 
of January 1848. But these are venial faults 
compared with those which follow. 

There certainly needed not the announce- 
ment on the title-page to inform the reader 
that the book is by two hands—and two very 
different ones. From beginning to end, there 
isnot the slightest approach to homogeneity of 
treatment. ‘Two distinct styles, languages and 
creeds—nay, two distinct trains of thought— 
mn through it, like currents which roll on 
together yet never mingle. M. De Liancourt 
isa Frenchman of the high Catholic party ; an 
adorer not only of the Pope, but of the whole 
hierarchical system, even down to the fripperies 
of its costume, the red and black and purple 
cloaks of its dignitaries, and the a me fur- 
nishings of the Swiss guard. r. Manning 
ve only know from these pages—wherein he 

‘gives himself Protestant airs, and lends his 
name to the childish trick of passing off the 
book upon English readers as a Protestant pro- 
duetion. 

There is no exact specification of the work of 
the twin-authors—no statement of where the 
inspirations of the Lincei end and those of the 
Temple begin ; but there is little difficulty in 
marking them off. M. De Liancourt may 
claim the more voluminous part—the narrative, 
the descriptions, the court gossip, the explo- 
sions of foolish and fanatical zeal: the political 
argument and a few occasional interpolations 
throughout are evidently the share of Mr. 
Manning. The body of the work has been 
written in French; out of which language it 
is badly translated,—the original idiom ap- 
pearing constantly through the guise of the 
vernacular, M. De Liancourt is anything but 
amoderate and philosophical writer. Scorning 
to do things by halves—he boldly undertakes 
the defence of the whole line of his “hero's” 
predecessors—whom he pronounces in gross, 
and without qualification, to have been a suc- 
cession of saints. 

With the estimates which the authors of 
‘Pius the Ninth’ form of several of that pon- 

tif's more eelebrated predecessors we shall not 

neddle—- they are below criticism; nor need 

We waste our time and space in controverting 

theit notions of the “future of Catholicism,” 
nee we fail to understand them. After moot- 
ng this portentous question, they pronounce 

oracularly ars is more than probable 
that Catholicism will not become the law of all 
vho now live and still protest; but Rome may 
read its empire and its glory by recognizing, 

With all the Liesuing of the age, that God is 





above immutable! The time is, perhaps, near at 
hand when the people may incline to the belief 
that the hour of universal reconciliation has 
sounded from the clock of ages.” The note of 
admiration and the italics which precede it are 
the writers’ own,—and render the oracle still 
more mysterious. The first part of the sentence 
seems to us to contradict the last; but as we 
construe by grammar, and not by inspiration, 
we may be wrong in our interpretation. Such 
questions—especially with all Europe in the 
crisis of a sudden revolution of ideas—are rather 
difficult to solve; and the solution of so illo- 
?- a mind as M. De Liancourt’s, whether it 

e darkly dubious or dogmatically decided, is 
hardly worth the hearing. It will, therefore, be 
eet for all parties that we pass over these 

igh matters, and come to the simple gossip 
about ‘the good Ferretti.’’ Giovanni Maria 
Mastai Ferretti was born at Sinigaglia, a small 
city in the march of Ancona, on the 3rd of 
May, 1792;—he is consequently now in his 
fifty-sixth year. His family was noble; and, 
being a younger son, Mastai was early destined 
for the profession of arms. During his boy- 
hood he, however, exhibited no spark of military 
genius ; and, although the world was rocking 
with war, his ardour was not fired. Gentle, 
studious, bashful, nature had evidently not 
organized him for his allotted profession ; and 
a seeming misfortune —like that which befell 
Loyola—changed his career. Brought by his 
family to Rome, he had the good fortune to 
attract the attention of Pius VII. This con- 
nexion opened the path to the most brilliant 
fortunes :—but he was not to be a soldier. In 
the midst of his own and his family’s hopes, he 
was suddenly stricken with epilepsy—-a disease 
considered incurable. How the current of his 
life was then changed is thus reported.— 

“ He supported both his malady and his disap- 

pointment with admirable courage and resignation, 
and sought the consolation of the good Pius VII. in 
his extremity—who replied to him by a short note, 
of which the following is a translation :—My dear 
Mastai,—Come and see me at two o'clock this day, 
I have a communication to make to you from on 
High. Pius VII.°—At the appointed hour Ferretti 
entered the chamber of the Pope. Pius VII., seated 
in a large arm-chair of state, was waiting to receive 
him. He made a sign for him to approach and 
offered him his hand to kiss. ‘My dear child,’ said 
the Pope, ‘ have you ever thought of the holiness of 
the ecclesiastical life *—‘ Yes ; most Holy Father,’ 
replied Mastai, ‘ above all, since it has pleased God 
to afflict me with my terrible malady." Well, my 
child! go on..—‘ The obstacle which has precluded 
my entering the army is equally an impediment to 
my views of the Church.’°—‘ That is true, my child, 
but thou art young and hope belongs to thy age.’ — 
‘ There are maladies which conquer youth. I shall 
never recover.‘ Never! is a word which belongs 
to God alone.’—‘ And the doctors, Most Holy 
Father.’ Physicians are nothing less than infallible; 
their condemnation is often the passage of health. 
Hope then, my child, and believe *—‘In the 
physicians ?°—* No! but in God.’” 
Of course, he recovered and entered the Church. 
The other facts of his pre-pontifical life are soon 
told. While yet young he went out to Chili as 
part of a mission. When he returned, Leo XII. 
made him President of the Grand Hospital of 
St. Michael. In 1827 he was promoted to the 
archbishopric of Spoleto; and in 1832 was 
removed to the more important see of Imola. 
Thence he was raised to the papal throne in 
1846. Many anecdotes are related of his 
christian virtues during the period of his private 
life in these volumes ; but most of them are of a 
commonplace, others of a suspicious, character 
—and many of the conversations so fully related 
partake of the machinery of the fashionable 
novel. This is a great drawback upon the plea- 
sure of reading such stories as the following.— 


“ Often has Mastai Ferretti been known to have 
divided his raiment with the almost naked objects 
whom he met in his walks or drives near Imola, and 
when he had expended his revenues in charity, he 
stripped his house of plate and articles of value to 
save the credit of the unfortunate, to satisfy an inex- 
orable creditor and save a family from destitution, 
to feed the poor, and give comforts to the sick. These 
charitable prodigalities were the occasion of frequent 
diverting, but ridiculous, mistakes and controversies 
in the Bishop’s palace. His major-domo, an old and 
faithful servant, often experienced the inconvenience 
arising from his master’s benevolence. One evening 
he presented himself to the Bishop, pale and in great 
agitation: ‘ My lord,’ he said, ‘the 150 frances which 
were in your desk this morning are gone, there is not 
a baiocco (a penny piece) in the house to provide 
for to-morrow.’—‘ Don’t annoy yourself!’ said the 
good Bishop, smiling,‘ has not God who feeds the 
birds of the field promised us our daily bread ?— 
‘ That is true; but your Eminence knows very well 
that we are in arrear with all our tradespeople, and I 
have told you there is not a baiocco in the house.” 
—‘ Well, to-morrow is Friday—fast day—you must 
give me some cheese for breakfast.—‘ Yes, your 
Eminence, but what can I give you for dinner ?°"— 
‘Some parmasan, said the good Bishop, laughing. 
On another occasion the major-domo found himself 
in a similar position on the day in which his master 
had invited the Archbishop of Spoleto to dinner, 
Mastai Ferretti without hesitation sold his watch to 
provide the entertainment.” 

Whatever may be the amount of colouring 
thrown around these relations, there must be 
in them a substratum of truth ; and for obvious 
reasons we draw upon them in preference to 
the philosophy of our authors. Part of the 
following has one told before, but not exactly 
in the same form.— 

“ Before Pius IX. applied the axe to the number- 
less abuses which he found spreading even to the 
very steps of his throne, he commenced with that 
which was nearest to him, his own household. Sixty 
horses were fattening in the royal stables. ‘These 
are too many by half,’ said the Pope, and thirty of 
them were immediately sold for the benefit of the 
poor of the city. His establishment he also reduced 
|to the number absolutely necessary. Enormous 

sums had been lavished in keeping up the pontifical 
| gardens, he modified the system without in the least 
| degree derogating from their beauty or utility. ‘I 
'am a priest of Jesus,’ he said to his clerk of ‘the 
kitchen, ‘and not a Lucullus. Serve me in future 
as a poor priest.” From that day his table has been 
furnished with only three plain dishes, and very ordi- 
nary wine. After a long conversation with Cardinal 
Gizzi one evening, upon the subject of the reforms 
he contemplated, he asked for some lemonade. His 
valet retired to give the necessary orders, and in the 
course of a few minutes the servants entered bearing 
two splendid gilt trays, laden with refreshments of 
every description, and prepared as if by enchant- 
ment. ‘I only asked for some lemonade,’ said the 
Sovereign Pontiffi—‘ It is true, most Holy Father,’ 
they replied ; but we have only conformed to the 
prescribed ceremonial, and according to custom, 
have to offer to your Highness these various refresh- 
ments.’-—* Very well,’ replied the Pope.—‘ Be good 
enough to bring me a lemon.’ It was brought im- 
mediately.—‘ Now give me the sugar, and a glass of 
water.” Then, having made the lemonade, he added 
—‘ Take away these dishes; distribute the refresh- 
ments they contain to the first poor persons you find 
upon the place of the Monte Cavallo; give each of 
them ten baiocci, and for the future never offer me 
anything beyond that for which Lask. Go!” 

They tell a story of Ferretti, when a youth, 
having one day met a body of guards conduct- 
ing a man to the place of execution whose crime 
wasbeingaliberal; that being struck with the in- 
justice of the sentence, he rushed to the Vatican, 
where he was then in favour, and by his repre- 
sentations procured its commutation into that 
of imprisonment for life. His influence went no 
further. A dungeon of the Castle of St. Angelo 
received the patriot; no one was permitted to 
communicate with him, Revolution ebbed and 
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flowed on the great Continent—popes fell and 
rose again, died and new ones filled their seats 
—but no intelligence thereof penetrated into 
the captive’s cell. Two-and-twenty years 
elapsed before deliverance came. Pius had not 
forgotten him,—and having as a youth inter- 
fered to save his life, he went as a sovereign 
rsonally to restore him to freedom. With the 
Satine facts connected with the amnesty which 
ushered in the era of Italian reform our readers 
are no doubt well acquainted,—but we cannot 
resist quoting the following account of the inter- 
view granted to Galetti after his liberation.— 
“When Galetti entered the presence-chamber he 
threw himself at the feet of the Pope, his voice was 
suffocated with emotion, and refused its office, 
Pius IX. raised him up, and pressing him tenderly 
to his heart, said, ‘I am more happy than you, my 
dear son; the shepherd has found the lost sheep. 
You will not leave me again! You will love me as 
I love you! Reason mellowed by affliction will now 
prove stronger than the impetuosity of youth; you 
will henceforth reject perfidious suggestions, and re- 
cognise the danger of theories, no doubt generous, 
but impossible of application. You promise me *— 
* I swear it,’ cried Galetti, ‘ by this sign of our re- 
demption ;’ embracing the pontifical cross. ‘My 
mother,’ he said, ‘ was the sister of a Pope; I con- 
spired against my uncle in the interest of my country, 
as I conscientiously believed. I stifled the voice of 
blood in my heart, the better to hear the grievances 
of the people. I staked my head in the game of 
death with the executioner; my hatred to the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy was carried to such an 
extent, that I would have blown out the brains of 
my best friend had he even hinted that one day I 
should be the admirer and partizan of a Pope. 
Since then twenty-two years have elapsed, during 
which I have passed my time in prisons or foreign 
countries. Now, I love Pius IX. more than I de- 
tested his predecessor; so much do I love him that 
if His Holiness demanded my life I would reply: 
Holy Father, you have not asked enough, ask also 
for that of my wife, and she loves us both so well 
that she would consider the day of her death in such 
a cause as the happiest of her life.’” 
Such men are now the best bulwarks of the 
monarch’s throne. It is not the least distinc- 
tion of Pius IX. that he has extracted even 
out of the dungeons of Rome the means of pro- 
moting his own strength and safety,—found the 
elements of progress and prosperity for his 
states in the very men whom his predecessors 
had cast away as the enemies of their race. 
But this abandonment of the traditions of the 
Vatican was not quietly acquiescedin. Foreign 
powers saw nothing but revolt and heresy in 
the white cravats and yellow ribands of the 
Italian beaux and belles; and the College of 
Cardinals was little disposed to submit to the 
infallibility of their master when his will ran 
counter to their policy. The red hats were not, 
however, very courageous in their opposition.— 
“One day, the Pope presided over a general 
assembly of the cardinals, summoned to receive a 
communication of great importance. Cardinal 
Gizzi had just entered upon his functions as Minister 
Secretary of State, and was reading before the Grand 
Areopagus, a project of reform, which he had 
assisted his sovereign to bring about. This project, 
full of liberal and generous principles suited to the 
wants of the state, was received with murmurs of 
disapprobation on the part of the majority of the 
Sacred College. The Pope listened in silence, with- 
out appearing to notice the opposition which mani- 
feasted itself; the minister, on his part, also continued, 
until the interruption to the reading of the project of 
the hardy reformers became so violent that Cardinal 
Gizzi put down the paper, turned towards the Pope, 
and addressed him, saying, ‘ Holy Father, shall I 
continue?’ Pious IX. nodded affirmatively; but on 
recommencing his task, at a fresh article of the pro- 
ject, the murmurs redoubled, and the Secretary of 
State was compelled to stop short. ‘ You see, Holy 
Father, the opposition of their Eminences compels 
me to resign those functions which your Holiness 





had conferred upon me—permit me to lay at your 
feet the resignation of my office,’—‘ It is impossible 
for us to accept it,’ replied the Pope; ‘your good 
and loyal services are too important to the happi- 
ness of my people to permit us to replace you by 
another less zealous, and less talented, perhaps. 
Remain where you are.’ At this critical moment, 
the Holy Father turned, with sovereign dignity, 
towards the refractory cardinals, and added, still 
addressing the Minister of State, Gizzi, ‘ If these gen- 
tlemen will not have me Pius, they shall have me 
Sixtus.’ ” 

The historical reader will understand the 
—_— significance of this alternative. Always 

etermined to carry his point, Pius often adopted 
a milder mode. Having called a council of 
Cardinals one day, they happened to be all 
opposed to his innovation :— 

« ¢ Eminences,’ he said to them, ‘ God has inspired 
me with a new reform, useful to the well-being of my 
people, which I shall reveal to you, persuaded, that, 
judging its utility with me, you will be desirous to 
adopt it.’ The Cardinals of the opposition, to a 
man, rejected the proposition as one of a dan- 
gerous tendency—twenty black balls were found 
in the urn. Pius IX. nothing disconcerted, with 
majestic dignity, took the white cap from off his 
head, and placing it upon the urn, said—‘ Now, 
Gentlemen, they are all white, the reform is 
adopted.’ ” 

It is in such anecdotes as these that the true 
interest of this book resides. The arguments, 
the political and religious philosophy, when 
managed by the English writer, are compara- 
tively sensible, consecutive and commonplace 
—such as the mass of educated persons would 
respond to; but his coadjutor’s attempts to 
reason produce only inflated fanaticism and 
inconsequential assertion. As a consequence, 
the book teems with inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions. In all the sympathy which the career 
of Pius IX. has called forth in liberal minds 
throughout Europe M. De Liancourt sees 
nothing but the triumph of his sect. He makes 
much of England's protecting a pope—and evi- 
dently looks for a “reconciliation” as the 
immediate consequence. The public preaching 
of his error is not unlikely to be mischievous : 
—timid people may recoil from the possibility 
of such a misconstruction. It is the Reformer 
not the Pope with whom Protestant England 
sympathises :—and its executive is ready to 
support the cause of good government in Rome 
just as in Constantinople, without reference to 
the creeds that flourish in the two capitals. It 
would be as reasonable to infer from such facts 
that England is about to acknowledge the 
spiritual superiority of the descendant of the 
Prophet as of that of the Pope. 





Goodman Gossip; a Book for the People, for 
1848—[ Der Gevattersmann, Volksbuch, §c.] 
By Berthold Auerbach. Brunswick, Wester- 
mann; London, Thimm. 

Srvce the publication of the ‘ Village Tales from 

the Black Forest,’ little has been heard beyond 

the confines of Germany of their popular au- 
thor. The success of his unpretending little 
book was due neither to any particular attrac- 
tiveness in its subject nor to the display of much 
art in his arrangement of the materials. The 
pictures which it gives of peasant life in Upper 

Germany are oe but Arcadian; and the 

prevailing impression left by the entire series is 

rather cheerless than enlivening. Through the 
humble fortunes of the few peasant families in 

a single rude hamlet, in the detail of their nar- 

row destinies and uneventful story, the author 

teaches us to see that there at least sorrow and 
error take up as large a share of daily life as in 
more refined communities. The recesses of that 
forest region conceal no haven of simple inno- 





cence and careless repose; the tragic drama of 


| 


human existence is played there as ¢! 
through all its acts,—only with rugged 
and upon an unadorned stage. The 
usually sought by the fancy in rustic gy}j 
is now and then felt at rare intervals in 
bach’s village annals; but it forms no essenf 
oe of their secret power over eve 

his is due to the wonderful truthfulness of his 
delineation; which speaks like a living pj 
even to those who can never have had an 
sonal knowledge either of the scenes whee 
describes, or of the ways and manner of g 
their inhabitants. There is a mark of unaffected 
reality on every figure,—an air of plain, absoluty 
life-likeness in each object,—which the fore 
reader cannot mistake, but which the fegli 
of Germans must recognize with a far 
sympathy. Herein lies the secret of Auerbach 
great popularity in his own land,—a popular) 
which has gone further, on the strength of , 
single little book, than that of any other German 
writer of his time. Edition after edition of the 
‘ Village Tales’ has already been printed; each 
in its turn is exhausted soon after itg q 
ance,—and, as far as we can learn, the demand 
for this fortunate work is still as lively as eyer, 

It might have been expected that so marked 
a success—which the author himself could 
hardly have counted upon—would have engov- 
raged him, after the first welcome surprise was 
over, tonew attempts of the same kind. So far, 
however, we have not heard of any other pro- 
duction of Auerbach’s pen in the form of a 
complete work of imagination, The annul 
publication named at the head of this article—of 
which the number now before us is the fomth 
—contains all the signs that we have seen of his 
literary activity since the appearance of the 
‘Village Tales.’ If he has given the world 
any other literary work, it has so far escaped 
our notice, 

The ‘Gossip’ is a little book, hardly exceed- 
ing the dimensions of a pamphlet, written alto- 
gether for the use of the common people, in the 
most simple and even homely style. It pre- 
tends to no higher fortune than to find its way 
into the workshop and the hovel; to be read 
by ploughmen at their noon-day rest and by 
the shepherd on the hill while his flocks are 
quietly feeding. This intention of the author, 
we are informed, has been completely realized 
in the great currency of his little annual amongst 
the classes for whom it has been altogether com- 
posed. Many thousand copies, it is said, are 
now yearly distributed all over Germany,—and 
read with growing eagerness by the working 
people. The tenor of a work written for such 
a purpose and greeted with so hearty a wel- 
come will deserve attention chiefly on mor 
grounds,—and as one of those elements of the 
social history of the day which are not less im- 
portant, if more silent, in their operation than 
others that act conspicuously in the public eye. 
Its value as a literary performance, indeed, is 
quite inconsiderable. : 

On looking at the kind of matter which an 
earnest and intelligent man like Auerbach thinks 
it of most importance to lay to the heart of his 
industrious countrymen in the present day, 
one is struck with the impression of discontent 
and oppugnancy which stamps it throughout. 
In symptoms like these might have been seem, 
were statesmen apt to understand such signs, 
the warnings of that general revolt which hes 
made the tour of Germany since this little b 
appeared. One half of its substance is em 
political: a great part of its various contents ¢0n- 
sisting of short anecdotes or unconnected remat 
with here and there an apologue, the 
application to modern times of some old pop 
jests or graver illustrations from stray h 
records—bearing directly on the modern quer 
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je ular representation, state policies 
tins of ts -mocking with more or less un- 
reserve the fopperies of courts and the faithless- 
ess of monarchs’ agen apa the 
‘ ny of a censorship, or dwelling with hope 
Tifear on the fortunes of the Prussian constitu- 
pa In all these there prevails a tone nearly 
ordering on asperity,—and as little calculated 
as possible to reconcile the German peasant or 
‘an to his fortune, or to teach him respect 
for any of the governments under which he may 
ntolive. They are conceived in aspirit that 
min remind the reader of Courier’s ‘ Lettres 
athos, and 


Particuliéres,’ were not the wit, 
rench mal- 


masculine strength of the great 
content wanting here. 

Altogether, indeed, were the texture of the 
wt stuff of this annual to be viewed as 
the best kind of writing on popular themes 
which the common people whom it addresses 
can relish or profit by, the inference would not 
be much in favour of their present intellectual 
condition or of the prospects of a state of things 
in which the chief rule should be transferred to 
suchaclass. The composition has little to re- 
commend it beyond a certain brief simplicity : 
the matter is for the most part spiritless and com- 
monplace, and the attempts at satirical humour, 
we must say, are of the feeblest platitude. The 
woodcuts, by Ramberg, with which the pages 
are here and there embellished contain all the 
genuine salt that we have been able to find in 
the work. In some of these sketches a really 
comic vein is perceptible, although it is dis- 
played in a somewhat hard and prosaic manner. 

Of the more serious portions of the text the 
following is perhaps as favourable a specimen 
as could, be chosen from the fragments of a 

itipal tendency. The abolition of the grievance 
iteomplains of it will be remembered was one 
of the first things demanded in all the German 
mutinies. It is headed— 

Of the Prisoner and the Iron Mask. 

Everything that your “ Gossip”: writes here, and 
wherewith he would fain give profit and pleasure to 
his fellow-men, cannot reach you at once by the 
sraightest way. It must, first of all, be laid before 
a sate official, and he decides whether it may be 
printed or not; whatever does not please him he 
strikes out;—and thus you can never learn what it 


| tee power of seeing what you were like. A brute; tion in Southern dialects: one would like to 


thing neither wants nor has a looking-glass) When 
it rises at daybreak, its boots and linen are on already. 
Coat and breeches are fitted to its body on the best 
pattern. Aye! you may laugh—the mirror is a pri- 
vilege of man. He can behold himself as if he were 
some other—he can call up an image of himself. 
And unperverted utterances in words are the soul’s 
mirror, —- wherein the spirit of man contemplates, 
recognizes, and judges itself. A man, a nation, that 
may not speak freely has an iron mask rivetted fast 
over its soul. It knows not itself,—and its gaolers, 
too, know it not.—Think out the rest yourself. 

Besides the short essays and other fragments, 
serious or ludicrous, on subjects of this class, 
there are a few of more strictly moral and 
domestic interest, the tendency of which is 
healthy and amiable:—one on the treatment 
and dispositions of children, and a tale of 
some length entitled ‘A Battle for Life and 
Death,’ which may faintly remind the reader of 
the ‘Village Tales.’ This is the story of a peasant 
man’s struggles and temptations; the former 
closed by a victory over the latter, consum- 
mated by emigration from poverty and grief 
in the Old World to peace and independence in 
the New. That region would still cppeer to be 
an undimmed Utopia in the eyes of the German 
whom fortune or impatience of political griev- 
ances has made weary of his native soil, In 
others of the latest productions of German lite- 
rature, as well as in the peasant crowds that 
annually embark for the United States from 
Rotterdam, Hamburgh and Havre, we have 
continued evidence that a hearty belief in this 
promised land is still a lively article of faith 
amidst numerous classes of the people in all of 
the German kingdoms—in spite of the experi- 
ence which may have disappointed the hopes of 
thousands whom a vain longing has sent over 
to the New World. The story, in which Ame- 
rica is presented as a haven of rest in the book 
now before us, is told with some of that simple 
and life-like earnestness that moves us so often 
in the ‘ Village Tales’; but to us it seems on 
the whole rather colourless and feeble, and by 
no means to evince any signs of Auerbach’s 
progress in the manner to which he owes his 
celebrity. 

That he should devote his time to the in- 





was your friend really had to say to you. This is a 
censorship. Now, even when you have been taught 
to understand what censorship means, you can still 
hardly conceive how the soul revolts at the thought 
that one must not speak out freely. “And why, 
then, do you not stamp your pen to shivers? Why 


struction of his poorer countrymen in what he 
deems important truths, we may well deem an 
honourable and worthy resolution; giving all 
credit to the motive, without presuming to 
discuss the rectitude or error of the particular 
views which he seeks to enforce. But it may at 





do you write on, in spite of this?” you will ask me. 
You have already heard, perhaps, of men who, for | 
love of a captive, let themselves be shut up with him, 
tocheer his heart and bear him up, so long as his | 
life held out, or until the day when the bolts of the 
prison were opened. Well, then, he that writes 
wder a censor is one who, out of love to his people, 
submits to be confined with them,— fosters their 
strength as well as he can, lest, being left to them- 
elves, they should utterly pine away—cheers and 
sustains them, in order that, in the day of liberation, 
the being restored to behold the free light may not 
be found crushed and heart-broken. There was 
see upon a time a prisoner, a prince it is said, 
vhose strength the rulers of the time were afraid of. 
They did not choose to strike off his head, because 
murdering is a frightful thing,—and (the spirit of 
Man is the most ingenious in torturing) what was 
the device? They had an iron mask forged, to 
cover the whole head of the victim, which was so 
Wetted together that it could not by any means be 
setoff; and thus the being encrusted with iron lived 
madungeon, His gaolers knew not who he was— 
himself knew himself no more. * * Can you 

.. 10W a man must feel in such a double case as 
+ nd You need not, indeed, make much to yourself 
your own wide mouth or of your plump cheeks; 

ehect on what a strange thing it would seem to 
104, if for years together you could never have had 
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the same time be regretted, should it lead a writer 
who has shown himself capable of perform- 
ances of a different and superior kind of merit, 
as works of Art, entirely to abandon his early 
career for a class of compositions which, so far 
as we have seen them, can scarcely be said to 
possess any literary worth at all. We do not 
wish him, indeed, to forsake his peasant audi- 
ence: but should be glad to hear him also now 
and then addressing persons of a more educated 
class, whom he is so well able to inform and 
entertain, at leisure hours, if he can spare time 
for it from the more exciting business of politics 
in a time like this. 

In remarking that the title of this ‘ People’s 
Book’ of his loses half its significance in an 
English form because of our disuse of the 
original meaning of the term gossip, we are re- 
minded of the earlier coincidence of England, 
France and Germany in the curious notion that 
the office of the baptismal = gd is a talka- 
tive and tale-bearing one. ith us, this secon- 
dary sense alone is now preserved in common 
speech; while commére and commérage are 
both in use in France,—and the German word 
chosen by Auerbach still retains its double sig- 


know how it became current in these transalpine 
regions. 





The Autobiography of a Working Man. By 
“One who has Whistled at the Plough.” 
Gilpin. 

A large portion of this volume has already 

been published, we believe, in the columns 

of the Manchester Examiner; and we must 
once again protest against the absence of in- 
formation on such points in works themselves. 

The uncertainty produced by such concealment 

is anything ane than advantageous either to 

the author or the public. But this ‘ Autobiogra- 

hy’—when its “‘antecedents” are thus stated— 
is a book to be read with great interest; not 
merely as affording insight into worlds which 
persons of the middle class visit far too sparingly 

—butalso as offering a picture of character. The 

author is Mr. Alexander Somerville, whose mili- 

tary punishment on insufficient grounds, and 

the subsequent court-martial to which the same 
gave rise, are fresh in the memory of those 
who studied politics ere the Reform Bill was 
carried, Every temptation was held out to him, 
there and then, to commence public life as an 

Agitator; but he assures us (and the assurance 

is creditable to his moral sense and clear judg- 

ment) that he was revolted rather than attracted 
by the overtures made to him on the occasion. 

The fruits of a Scottish peasant’s strict but 

virtuous education had remained with him 

throughout his vexations, in the shape of honour- 
able principle; and this proved superior to the 
temptation of the self-importance which success 
in the struggle would be calculated to engen- 
der. Would that more than Mr. Somerville 
would avoid as dangerous delusions all dis- 

— to trade in their personal grievances! 
e misery saved to the credulous confiding 

in them, who have small disposition to ex- 

amine the soundness of the doctrine so that 
the thunder thereof be sufficiently noisy—the 
waste of time spared to the occupied who can- 
not hold a court of inquiry on the motives 
of the preacher, satisfied if he attracts a con- 

Rete — wees be enormous in amount. 
hat the violent and the self-interested Trader 

cares nothing forthe misery or the waste is one 

of the most saddening features of the case: 
all the greater need, then, is there of examples 
and warnings—all the more incumbent is it 
for calm and thoughtful men, who have no per- 
sonal ill-usage to avenge, no food or lodging at 
stake, no hopes “ of le and fine linen” 
nor of a brisk demand for ‘pikes at sixpence a 
head,”’ to think for the people, to speak to them, 
to take them out of the hands of the frantic 
and the vicious and the self-interested. Such 
is eminently the mission of the educator,—such 
has ever been held by us as the responsibility 
of every man, whether he addresses his 
hundreds of thousands on “the common” or 
writes in his cell for the half-dozen who take 
interest in his matter and endure his manner. 
All who embrace the Priesthood, whether reli- 
gious, political, or literary, should be superior 
to hire, superior to intimidation, superior to 
party expediency and partyrancour. A higher 
standard could not be proposed than this ;— 
but every day’s experience only serves to as- 
sure us that in so much as it is fallen short 
of, by adherence to personal and secondary 
motives, in so much is evil perpetuated by the 
side of good and progress clogged by draw- 
back.— To return, however. The picture of 

Mr. Somerville’s early life is attractive,—a 

piece of Scottish character and scenery worthy 

of its place in a national biography. To this 
annals his portraiture of military service, and 





nificance. We find noinstance of the combina- 


of the troubles belonging to his own particular 
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experience. After leaving the Scots Greys, he 
joined the Spanish Legion, —from which he 
brings certificates of distinction. Subsequently, 
he took pen-service under the “ Anti-Corn Law 
League.”’ From all which incidents, the colour 
of Mr. Somerville’s opinions may be sufficiently 
divined. But his book is in no respect more 
vigorous and earnest than in the protests against 
“physical force” which it registers.—It may 
be well commended to the consideration of 
readers of all classes. 





The Moral Aspects of Medical Life. By Prof. 
Marx. Translated by James Mackness, M.D. 
Churchill. 

TuereE are few classes of men whose _pur- 

suits and occupations afford more interesting 

materials for presenting the moral aspects of 
life or illustrating ethical principles than 
the medical profession. At the same time, 

English literature is more meagre in sound 

medical biography and discussion of the ye 

ciples which should actuate the conduct of the 
medical man than in any other department. 

The same remark will fon to a greater or less 

extent to the other nations of Europe ; although 

the ‘Déontologie Médicale’ of Dr. Simon and 
one or two other works might be quoted as 
exceptions to the general rule. This arises, 
undoubtedly, from the little leisure which medical 
men possess to pursue other than strictly pro- 
fessional studies,—and perhaps in some measure 
from a fear of the public, who are inclined 
to discountenance those practitioners who pursue 
either literature or science. The volume before 
us will scarcely make up for any deficiency in 
our medico-biographical or medico-ethical liter- 
ature; but it contains materials of present in- 
terest, and which may be made available by 
future writers on those subjects. 

Prof. Marx is already favourably known to 
the English public by translations of some of 

his bres. and many medical men retain a 

lively sense of his merits from personal inter- 

course with him during a recent visit to this 
country. The soul of the present work may 
be said to be a translation of a series of twelve 
letters from Prof. Marx. The rest of the work, 
its body and greater mass,—consisting of biogra- 
phical notices of the individuals addressed by 
the Professor, with remarks upon the letters,— 
are by the editor and translator, Dr. Mackness. 
The letters, then, are the basis of the work :— 
but it must not be supposed that they are ordi- 
nary epistles, such as ene through the post 
from one living individual to another in everyday 
life. No: these letters, instead of being com- 
mitted to the honourable the Postmaster in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand or some other place in Time, 


are committed to ‘the venerable the postmaster 


of the kingdom of the dead’—and, although 
evidently intended for the inspection and advan- 


tage of the living, are all addressed to the great 
The idea is not new; and most 
of our readers will be reminded of Lucian’s 
Dialogues and Landor’s ‘ Imaginary Conversa- 


departed. 


tions.’ 


These letters were originally published in 
Germany under the title of ‘Akesios; a Glance 
at the Ethical Relations of Medicine’ :—where 
they have attracted much notice. In the original 
German their composition is elegant, and re- 
markable for the kindly humour and wit with 
In many places this has 
increased greatly the difficulty of the translator; 
especially where the punis introduced,—aspecies 
of pleasantry in which Prof. Marx is very fond 
But before giving a specimen of 
the letters themselves, we must allow Prof. 
Marx to explain the title and object of his 


which they abound. 


of indulging. 


work.— 


by which the Greeks designated the demi-god whom 
the Egyptians called Harpocrates. His birth, which 
was placed in the winter solstice, indicated the fee- 
bleness of the wintry sun; whilst it left hopes, also, 
of his return in spring, to spread new life. Thus was 
the god at once an emblem of the infirmities of the 
sick and of their hopes of recovery. He was also 
depicted holding his finger to his lips, symbolizing 
that sacred silence concerning the mysteries of me- 
dicine ever required of the initiated. I restrict my- 
self, in the following pages, to the former cheering 
and consolatory symbol. This work is designed to 
discuss weighty points in the healing art as it now 
exists. As to mysteries—if, in fact, there be pro- 
perly any such in medicine—they will not here be 
unravelled. I deal not in this work with systems of 
healing, or methods of treatment;—no, what dwells 
in every heart, and is visible to every eye, and yet 
is intimately connected with the medical profession, 
the ordinary, the ethical, the individually personal, 
this, this alone is my subject. That I have thrown 
it into the form of letters was for this reason, that I 
wished, through the medium of certain individuals 
distinguished, at least, if not universally known, as 
masters in their particular department, to give pro- 
minence to those peculiar characteristics which were 
exhibited in their practice, their lot in life, or their 
self-confessions. These persons are no longer living; 
most of them, indeed, belong to times long since 
gone by,—a circumstance which afforded me all the 
freer scope for selection; and if the reader does not 
object to the design of these letters, he will, no 
doubt, readily excuse the fiction by which I have 
allowed myself to propound questions and difficulties 
mooted amongst the living, and to decide upon them 
through the medium of the departed.” 
Of the twelve individuals to whom these 
epistles are addressed four practised the medical 
professionin Great Britain. Three were English- 
men, George Cheyne, John Coakley Lettsom, and 
Richard Mead,—and one a Scotchman, James 
Gregory. All the individuals addressed have been 
selected on account of some one virtue or ex- 
cellence which they exhibited in relation to their 
profession,—thus enabling the writer to illus- 
trate and enforce special ethical precepts. Thus, 
Pinel is addressed on the humane treatment of 
the insane, Boerhaave on his motto “Simplicity 
is the seal of truth,” Desgenettes on the courage 
which he displayed in attending those afflicted 
with the plague in the French army under Napo- 
leon in Egypt, Albert Thaer on his modest deter- 
mination to give up the practice of his profes- 
sion at a time when his services were so much 
in demand that he could find no leisure for study. 
Most of the letters are too long for us to extract 
entire ; but the following short one to Stieglitz, 
an eminent physician at Hanover, who died in 
1840, will serve as an example.— 
“Since the 31st of October, 1840, when you bade 
farewell to these earthly scenes, not merely my 
writing paper, but every day of my life has worn a 
mourning edge. When I received the unexpected 
intelligence of your departure, I felt that the death 
of a friend makes a rent in the heart, and the fall of 
a great man a chasm in nature. Three years have 
since then elapsed under impressions of various 
kinds; but my mind is as much unhinged as if I had 
lost you but yesterday, or rather, the importance of 
the loss is become to me more than ever apparent, 
In order to immortalize the lengthened period I 
lived with you in the interchange of thought and 
feeling, and to celebrate an enduring resurrection of 
your love, I once began to raise a monument of re- 
membrance to you; but precious as was the material, 
the chisel which should have shaped the costly mar- 
ble refused to obey the trembling hand. And besides, 
the world needed not the portrait I would have 
drawn, since to your contemporaries you were your- 
self a model, and to posterity there remain your 
works. But to myself you only appear as a beloved 
father and teacher, whose hands were spread out to 
bless. Why do I now more earnestly than ever 
invoke your name? Because I would speak of phy- 
sicians who have consecrated their thoughts as well 
as their energies entirely to the cause of humanity. 





*Axéowog, or the Healer, was one of the names 


first make grateful mention of you. 


Yo 

two characteristics which I believe are orld Se 
combined in a physician—genius and ex 

and hence you ought to have been an eminent 
gnosticator, since Euripides, in his ‘ Helena,’ > 
of this union as the surest index of the true 

And as our own fatherland’s poet says of Colum! 
that genius is so intimately allied to nature that th 
land which he discovered had it not existed Weald 
have risen for him from the waves, so, had you no 
found theoretical medicine ready to your hand, y 
would have created it. Still of these subjects ti 
not my purpose to speak; I would only pola at 
how your widely-extended agency operated in the 
moral world. Your characteristic love of truth rep. 
dered you scientific in criticism, manly in sentimen; 
and action. With your abhorrence of all specious. 
ness and of every kind of falsehood, was combingj 
your courage to call, when needed, things by their 
right names, and, without regard to consequences, or 
to the agreement of others, boldly to declare your 
internal convictions, As you ever discerned for 
yourself in the search after truth the most direct 
road between plan and execution, so you practised 
towards others the difficult, yet nevertheless indis. 
pensable, duty of saying * No.’ In your work on the 
‘Consultation of Physicians at the Bedside, you 
have shown, with as much acuteness as benevolence. 
that the advice given is only serviceable to the patient 
in the proportion that the colleagues agree in funda- 
mental principles, exercise friendly dispositions to. 
wards each other, and are actuated by disinterested 
motives. The picture of Chodoviecki, the frontis. 
piece of Fritz’s ‘Annals of Medicine,’ where the 
patient is peeping out of his bed and casting suspi- 
cious glances on three disciples of /Esculapius 2ea- 
lously engaged in consultation, was probably drawn 
from life; and certainly he appears to have been 
acquainted with Hadrian’s famous epitaph, ‘Turba 
medicorum perdidit Czsarem.’ In proportion as, 
with indefatigable industry, you strove to form an 
independent opinion upon every phenomenon, and 
to support it with convincing proofs, in the same 
degree were you inclined to enter into the opinions 
of others. Your indulgent examination of them, 
and your apologies for deficiencies, must awake, if 
not emulation, at least admiration. As there exists 
no code of law for the physician, you could allow for 
mistakes, but not easily for criminal actions. Your 
own conviction, that the Divine law consists but of 
few commands, you did not obtrude upon othen 
You wished that medical practice should be regardel 
as of a moral nature, and valued more according to 
the intention than the consequences. Since you laid 
it down as a principle not to swerve from the highest 
maxims of art or of life, so in advancing years you 
withdrew as much as possible from practice,—a fact 
which by some was not understood, and by other 
misrepresented. You were willing to leave to younger 
members of the profession a freer stage for the de- 
velopement of their energies, and to devote more 
uninterrupted leisure to literary labours. With what 
precision you scanned and criticised the works of 
others I have often had occasion thankfully to ac- 
knowledge. From aspiring youth you joyfully and 
readily welcomed fresh suggestions; you imparted to 
them wise counsels, and pointed out to them the 
end which yet lay before them to attain. Every 
word from you fell on the ear like a lesson; every 
lesson seemed like a delightful recreation, In- 
perishable, fructifying, they sank into the soul. 
Science, and the land which you served, will hold 
your memory in honour; in me will it endure to my 
latest breath.” 

It will be at once seen that a condensed style 
like this, with the germs of so many beautiful 
and valuable thoughts, would admit of cons 
derable extension; and the annotations furnished 
by the editor are frequently of interest, espect 
ally where he illustrates the text with quotations 
from the fragmentary writings of British medica 
men on the subjects discussed. The letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. James Gregory is on m 
education and literature. The following letter 
to the postmaster introduces the one to 
shade.— i 

“ How difficult it must be, notwithstanding the 





Let not, therefore, your modesty he offended if I 


most exemplary official arrangements, to f 
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by envy to wish a fellow-physician a thousand miles 
off, or even in the land of shadows, but that you were 
desirous of having him near you, and that you gave 
up to him a sum for fees which in any other country 
would scarcely be accumulated during a long life, 
even with the help of government salaries, patrimony, 
and every legitimate service.” 

We think there are few persons who would 
not read this volume with interest and advan- 
tage. There is a tone of lofty morality pervad- 
ing the letters which brings vividly before the 
mind the noble men whose virtues they are 
intended to enforce and exhibit,—and we envy 
not the man who could rise from their perusal 
without feeling the higher and better purposes 
of his life encouraged and strengthened. At 
the same time, we would not commit ourselves 
to all Prof. Marx’s positions. He writes asa 
medical man; and sometimes we think he gives, 
although always with the best possible intentions, 
a latitude to medical conduct not always con- 
sistent with those eternal laws of right to which, 
in one way or another, all must at last submit. 
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—,., 
reamed Jetters to their right address, when the Christian 
i written at length, and the year of death 
m. found name is not . - 
perience: also given, is a fact of which I am fully aware, since 
lent pro. ‘ne eannot reasonably expect the postmen in your 
\” speaks department should be more accurate or more fertile 
prophet, in conjecture than that scrupulously-careful man of 
‘olum| jetters on earth, who confounded Dr. John Gregory, 
that the the author of ‘ Lectures on the Duties and Quali- 
ed would fications of a Physician,’ who died in 1773, with Dr. 
| YOu not James Gregory, the author of the ‘ Conspectus Me- 
hand, you dicine Theoretic.” I take the liberty, therefore, 
jects it js respectfully to mention that I mean the latter only; 
Point out he will be the more easily identified when I add that 
ed in the he, as long as he lived in Edinburgh, was not only 
truth ren. mentally but physically a@ great man; and that, in 
Sentiment the year 1794, in the general burst of loyalty which 
specious. distinguished that time, he assumed the musket of a 
combined common grenadier.” 
8 by their The letter to Gregory, though written for 
juences,ct Gorman students of medicine, is well worthy 
clare your the attention of all who practise as medical men. 
a > The following passage contains some of the 
iP re author’s puns—the wit of most of which is, of 
sless ind. [q course, entirely lost in the translation.— 
ork on the “The acquirement of foreign languages has become, 
dside,’ you through the frequency of travelling, indispensable for 
nevolence intercourse, and, therefore a part of education. Many, 
the patient however, who know the English key, know nothing 
ein funda. of the Clavis Ciceroniana; instead of philosophical 
ositions to (transactions, one wrote, indeed philosophical insects, 
isinterested [and Méhre (MGhre, in German, signifies carrot) in- 
the frontis. stead of Moira. That eternal order of things, which 
where the J rigorously and justly decrees to every act its reward, 
sting suspi- J to every crime its punishment, is unfamiliar to him 
ilapius zea- in such a description. The classics are frequently 
ably drawn (taken up at universities, that they, like prize medals, 
have been [may be reserved for the last effort. In the hour of 
ph, ‘Turbs J need, they exclaim Surgite Triarii! and_in, the 
portion as, struggle of despair they become antiquaries. Besides, 
to form an § classical learning is as little inconsistent with practical 
menon, and J skill as courage with beauty. Who could better tell 
n the same § than you, that just such medical men as have not 
the opinions § placed the classics in an index prohibitorium, have 
m of them, § especially distinguished themselves by penetrating 
st awake, if JJ judgment and upright conduct? It is but lately 
there exists J that I discovered that George Baker, that benefactor 
ald allow for of Devonshire, who first traced the colic and palsy 
ions, Your @ prevalent in that county to the lead used in the cider 
nsists but of J casks, was an accomplished Latin scholar. Many 
apon others J medical men show a remarkable innocence of litera- 
be regarded § ture, They cite an oft-reprinted author, without any 
according to J further remark, from merely the edition which is at 
nce you laid § their command. They are acquainted with the fon- 
a the highest JH ‘aelle, but not with Fontenelle. Of another He 
g years you #§ besides him who was hanged they have never heard; 
stice,—a fact and if Lichtenberg is spoken of, they hit upon the 
id by others @ hermit of that name whose horoscope is found in the 
ye to younger writings of Paracelsus.” 
> for the de The letter to Dr. Mead is on the subject of 
— what  Jsitterestedness in medical practice. With the 
*»: 2 we of  Mesent competition amongst medical men and 
kfully to ae the overcrowded state of the profession, we fear 
joyfully and this is a rare virtue; but as all may not know 
1 imparted to J the noble act of Mead’s on which Prof. Marx 
to them the § founds his claim to address a letter to his shade 
tain, Every § % this subject, we give a portion of the author’s 
lesson; every letter, — : 
eation, Im- _ “When a person like me writes to another so late 
to the soul. M inthe day, it is to be presumed that he has made 
ved, will hold Hf hinself acquainted not merely with the whole man 
endure to MY Hf and his achievements, but also with his ‘times,’ that 
thief of re-agents and blowpipe of events. The most 
densed style ff wcurate analysis brings out to our view the finished 
ny beautiful § xholar, the distinguished practitioner, and the man 
nit of cons § “ noble mind. It is to address the last-mentioned 
ns furnished § “lone that I take up my pen. Of the many things 
srest, espec which Ihave heard related of you, nothing has so 
Jh quotations j ™h pleased me as your friendly conduct towards 
itish medical {Wt Schoolfellow Friend. He would have long lain 
he letter ad- athe Tower, to which his too bold speeches in 1722 
medi gainst the government as a member of parliament 
on a vetter 24 omsigned him, had not you obliged the minister 
lowing Walpole to set him at liberty. Not satisfied with 
one to 's, you handed over to him 5,000/. received as fees 
oa ‘t him in the interval of his imprisonment. The 
hstanding Pous reflections which this genuine scriptural oc- 
3, to forward 








PHANTASMION. 
O Fancy, many a sea and land 
And many a mile of thirsty sand 
T’ve travelled o’er with thee. 
We've floated by the isle of flowers 
And pitched our tent beneath the towers 
Of weird Tuscany. 
We ’ve crossed Ilissus,—and have laid 
Our limbs beneath the plane-tree’s shade 
In dainty love-dreams sweet :— 
And often ‘neath the dim star-shine 
Of patriarchal Palestine 
e’ve heard the ewe-lambs bleat. 


And we have lived like anchorites 
Without a candle many nights 
And days without a dinner :— 
Grudged by the world out-door relief, 
And pinched with a and with grief, 
Now we are waxen thinner. 
Yet, Fancy, there ’s a world beside 
That thou and I have never tried. 
The way is cold and deep ; 
The flowers are shut, the sun is low :— 
Come, loose “ hands and let me go, 
*Tis time to fall asleep. SYLVANUS. 





BISHOP PERCY AND THE LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

In reference to the notices in our last twonumbers of 
Mr. J. B. Nichols’s‘ Illustrations,’ we have had placed 
at our disposal, by a correspondent, a copy of a letter 
from the Bishop of Dromore to George Steevens,— 
which, in our opinion, is much more interesting than 
any of the communications of Percy contained in 
Mr. Nichols’s volume. It is distinct and specific; 





‘urence suggest are these, that you were not induced 








and chiefly relates to a point in the literary history 


of Percy on which we have already some informa- 
tion, but nothing so decisive as that contained in the 
following letter. It adverts exclusively to the share 
which the Bishop of Dromore had, and the interest 
which he took, in the edition of Goldsmith's ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Works,’ 4 vols. 8vo., 1801. It clears up 
the whole matter:—and we apprehend that it has 
nowhere been published. But even if it had, we are 
sure that it deserves reprinting much better than the 
greater part of the correspondence which Mr. Nichols 
has just put forth_— " 
“* Near Northampton, Sept. 6, 1797. 

“ Dear Sir,—Accept a thousand thanks for a letter 
| replete with entertainment and information of the 
most interesting kind : and pray never more confine 
yourself to gilt paper, which is generally of scanty 
size. You see I disregard it in my answer to you. 

“TI wish to consult you about an answer I am 
about to send to a captious letter from Messrs. 
Cadell & Davies, who have been in treaty for what 
Reliques I have of Goldsmith; which I want to make 
i aaa to two poor women nearly related to 

im. 

“When I was last in England I had reason to 
expect they would give me 200 guineas for them in 
money, and 50 copies of a proposed edition in 4 vols.; 
as also repay me 20 or 30 guineas for a Life, which 
I was to have written by some man of character, 
into which would be inserted a good number of 
curious letters by or concerning him, that would give 
considerable light and importance to his biographic 
history. (I have particular reasons for not being 
myself his ostensible biographer.) I accordingly got 
such a Life written by Mr. Boyd, the ingenious trans- 
lator of Dante, for which I have paid him 30 guineas 
out of my own pocket. 

“Since my return to England, Messrs, Cadell & 
Davies—who take upon them to manage for all the 
proprietors— utterly refused to pay any money for 
the poor women (though they did not refuse to repay 
me my 30 guineas); but proposed, as soon as the 
4 vols. of this collected edition of Dr. Goldsmith’s 
works is completed, to ‘supply to the order of the 
Bishop of Dromore 250 perfect sets, in sheets, of the 
said edition, free of all charge, for the purpose of 
the said sets being sent to Ireland, and disposed of 
in that kingdom, for the benefit of two surviving 
relations of Dr. Goldsmith.’ Knowing that the poor 
women would not be able to dispose of them unless 
I went about soliciting subscriptions through that 
kingdom, which I cannot now submit to, and that 
our Irish booksellers would some of them get their 
books and never pay them, I desired they would 
leave out the condition of the books being all to be 
disposed of in Ireland ; and allow them in part to be 
sold here. They now will admit of no other alter- 
native but either my sending the 250 copies in sheets 
to Ireland, with the carriage at my own expense, 
there to be stitched or bound, and sold, &c.—or else 
they will give me here mm 4 200 copies for them, 
stitched in blue paper, with liberty to dispose of 
them in England, This proposal is made in terms 
so uncivil, that I think they wish me to be affronted, 
and so break off all further treaty; which I should 
really prefer, with the loss of my 30 guineas, but for 
the sake of the poor women,—and out of compassion 
for their poverty, I have submitted to the rudest 
treatment in the whole of the correspondence, as you 
will acknowledge when I come to show you their 
letters. Before I answer their last letter containing 
this proposal, I wish to consult you. What would 
you advise? If I take 200 copies here, I shall have 
some difficulty in selling them to booksellers of cha- 
racter; for, to discourage me from printing an edition 
for the charity, they have informed me that all the 
principal booksellers in London are connected with 
them,—and I must, after all, send some of the books 
to Ireland. I suppose the binders will require a 
shilling a volume for sewing the 250 copies in blue 
paper, &c. This would be 40/. [i.e. the 200 copies], 
—which, with the privilege of selling in England, 
may perhaps be more than equivalent in value to 
the 50 copies in sheets, and the whole to be confined 
to Ireland. But you can probably inform me what 
the binders would demand; and of the Irish market 
I can judge myself. Pray favour me with your opin- 
ion,—and if you please, as early as possible. 

“TI should be glad to know who are the persons 





that are in possession of all my agreements, receipts, 
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and other literary transactions with the late James 
Dodsley. They will probably find among them the 
counterpart of an agreement, by which Mr. Dodsley 
engaged to pay me 40/. at the end of [illegible] 
years, to be computed from the time when I should 
have finished correcting for the press the third edi- 
tion of the ‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry, &c.’— 
which I have never called for, though probably the 
money is still recoverable, as the agreement is duly 
executed by Mr. Dodsley, in the usual forms. 

“The copy of Marlow’'s ‘ Lucan,’ Lib. I., from 
which we print, I believe is yours, lent by you to 
Mr. Meen, and shall be duly returned. I wish I 
could have a second copy here; but Mr. Malone's 
being bound with some other scarce things of Mar- 
low, I do not desire to risque it. Excuse my sending 
this blotted scribble: the post waits, and I cannot 
now put it in better form,—but am, very truly, 

“ Dear Sir, your most obliged and faithful 
servant, Tuo. Dromore. 

“ P.S. How do you like Dr. Warton’s new edition 
of Pope? I have not yet seen it. 

“Give my compliments to Mr. Reed, and thanks 
for assisting in the research about Goldsmith’s Epi- 
logue, for which I must desire you to accept your- 
self my kindest acknowledgments, 

** George Steevens, Esq. Hampstead 

Heath, London.” 

Our correspondent informs us that he has in his 
possession other letters from the Bishop to various 
friends,—and offers to furnish them, likewise, for our 
use. Letters like the one which we have just quoted 
are really valuable contributions to the literary history 
of the period. They form part of the Bishop of 
Dromore's correspondence, dispersed in many hands, 
and not, of course, in the control of Mr. Nichols, 
—who would have been very glad to have obtained 
copies of them: and we will lay before our readers 
ony us may reach us having an interest of the same 
kind, 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
April 26. 

I was surprised to find it said in last Saturday’s 
Atheneum that you believed you might state with some 
confidence that thenew President of the Royal Society 
would be the Earl of Rosse. Although the Council 
may have expressed their anxiety to elect Lord 
Rosse, and he may have signified his willingness to 
accept the office, I cannot but hope as a Fellow of 
the Royal Society that there is at present no ground 
for confident belief in Lord Rosse’s election to the 
presidential chair. As far as I have had any oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the feeling of the Fellows there 
exists a very strong objection to the placing another 
member of the aristocracy in the chair—from a con- 
viction that such appointments are at once derogatory 
to science and injurious to the interests of the body. 
It is generally felt that it is through such influence 
in the Society that its fellowships have been claimed 
by, and conferred upon, men who have nothing to 
recommend them but their connexion with the aris- 
tocracy of the country—men who could not have 
dreamt of such an association had it required a 
particle of scientific attainment. I should think 
there are but few Fellows of the Royal Society who 
feel the worth and dignity of science whose face does 
not crimson when they read over the list of men on 
whom the title of F.R.S. has been conferred through 
its aristocratic element. By such admissions a double 
injury is done to science and to the Society. On the 
one hand, many men without rank or title, and with 
really high scientific qualifications, are rejected by 
the Society, and feel deeply the wrong thus done 
them—and on the other, a number of men of great 
knowledge and genius are induced to stand aloof from 
a body that so openly violates its constitution and 
abuses the privileges which it possesses. We have 
only to refer to the objects and aims of the first 
founders of the Royal Society to see how thoroughly 
their intentions have been perverted by the admission 
of mere men of rank and title to its fellowships. I 
know the excuse has been urged for all this that it 
gives men of science influence with the government: 
—but this I deny altogether, and would ask if there 
be any other country in Europe where scientific men 
hold so degraded a position in relation to the State 
as they do in Great Britain? 

To show how little influence the Royal Society 
exerts through its aristocratic members, I may just 





point out the fact, that, although it was founded to 
promote the natural sciences, it has never been able | 
to procure that attention to these sciences in our 
national universities which their importance demands. 
There is, to be sure, a pretence at teaching some 
branches of natural science; but it should be an 
earnest question with the Fellows of the Royal 
Society, how it is that within the walls of the univer- 
sity which gave their association birth the sciences 
which they cultivate and profess to advance are 
neither taught nor regarded? A little reflection | 
would at once show them that through the influence | 
of the aristocracy and the church in their society 
their tongues have been tied—and their moral and | 
intellectual influence has been lost by the connexion. 

I do hope, then, that a sense of the dignity of 
science and a determination on the part of the | 
Society to submit no longer to neglect of it on the 
part of the government and aristocracy, will lead 
the Fellows at large to reject at once the attempt to 
nominate to the presidency a ber of the latter 
body. For Lord Rosse personally I entertain the 
highest respect—regarding him as a worthy Fellow | 
of the Society; and I am sure that he would be the 
first to feel that, in comparison with many other 
Fellows in a scientific point of view, he has no claim 
to occupy the important post which he is, it is said, 
invited to fill. Few, indeed, are the offices of honour 
to which the man of science can look forward in this 
country; and I know that I am expressing a very 
common feeling when I repeat that the present system 
of filling up the most influential positions in our 
scientific institutions by men of rank instead of men 
of science is as degrading to the character of the 
societies as it is injurious and treacherous to the 
true interests of science itself-—I am, &c. 

F.R.S. 








THE QUEEN OF THE MAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER.” 
“‘ Who is it has crowned our darling to-day ? 
Some one reply !”— 
“Tt is I who have crowned her Queen of the May,”— 
Nature says,—‘* I.” 
“She’s too young to be proud of thy crown,” we said, 
“ And its jewels rare :”— 
“ My crowns do best befit the head 
That a crown can spare.” 
“ She ’s too meek,” we sighed, ' “for her crown to fight 
Should foes assail :”— 
“ Quoth Nature—* Meekness is the might 
That shall prevail.” 
“She knows no politic device 
Makes rule secure :”— 
“ Nay, learn, the simple are the wise, 
Her sway is sure. 


“So hither, my riymphs, and dance in a ~ 

Round your Queen as I dance—and sing as I sing 
All hail to the Queen of the May! Old men 

When May’s breath they inhale become children again. 
The frame may be bowed and the step may be slow 
Of those o’er whose white hairs the orchard-boughs 


blow ; 
But the youth that in age—which is holy—survives 
Awakes from its torpor when Nature revives, 
The odours that float from the lilacs are feelings, 
The voices of birds are the Spirit’s revealings. 
’Tis the childhood of soul that unfolds in the ray 
Whose warmth woos the bud into bloom. Then to-day 
Who shall chide that I’ve given my sceptre away 
To this darling—and made her the Queen of the May? 


“Yes, thou shalt be Queen of the May !—and thine 
Is a rule that may flourish when past is mine. 
From Nature must her Spring depart, 
It need not vanish from the heart. 
The outer May must see in showers 
Around her fall her blossom flowers ; 
‘On !’—cries the Spirit of the Year, 
‘ Let blossoms perish, fruit appear :’— 
But in the inner May the flower 
And fruit are one. Hope puts forth Power,— 
And Power put forth to Hope returns,— 
And each the other’s blessing earns. 
Within the ripe fruit’s ruby cells 
The germ—ttself fruition—dwells. 
To the immortal August’s breast 
The immortal May is fondly pressed 
When all his golden sheaves around 
Her silver circlet she has bound.— 
Oh, gentle child, be thine such happy part ; 
age, as youth, thy verdant sceptre sway: 
Thou reignest by the Charter of the Heart— 





While that is young, thou still art Queen of May !” 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Meeting at Stratford, in celebratj 
twenty-fourth festival of the Royal Shehepees it 
of that town, was the occasion—as we had ventured tg 
anticipate, from the circumstances which immediate} 
preceded and attended it, that it would be—of alan, 
gathering than any previous anniversary, 4 gp, 
siderable number of the London public went down 
to visit their new purchase in Warwickshire,_ and to 
stroll among the meadows and by the stream which 
by tenure of fancy seem to be of its haunted do. 
main. Many of the party, says a contem 
arriving on the Saturday, made pleasant Visits together 
to the house of the great Poet; to the woods of 
Welcombe, where he roved when a boy; to the 
little hamlet of Shottery, where he went to court 
Ann Hathaway; to Charlecote, where he robbed Sir 
Thomas Lucy of his deer; and to the tomb of the 
Poet in the noble chancel of the church. The Corpo- 
ration records were thrown open to visitors attendi 
the meeting,—and the “glover”’document was put 
minently forward. Mr. Hunt exhibited his mulberry. 
tree table and his curious portfolio of Shakspeare 
prints. Mr. Wheler exhibited his large and unique 
collection of Shakspeare documents ; including the 
only existing letter addressed to Shakes 
the gold ring with W.S. upon it found in a fied 
at Stratford, and reasonably conjectured to haye 
belon to the great Poet. Mr. Lucy, too, the 
proprietor of Charlecote, opened his doors on this 
occasion, and allowed all who took tickets for the 
dinner to view his house; a very interesting strue- 
ture of Shakspeare’s age—containing a large and 
very fine Hobbima, and a kind of Hampton Court 
Gatehouse in an unaltered state,—suggesting pleasant 
thoughts of Shakspeare, and of the now more 
rally believed story that he really did steal the deer. 
While on the subject of Shakspeare, we may 
remind our readers that the character ball, in aid of 
the fund, will be held at Willis’s Rooms, on the 22nd 
of May. The nights selected for the London per 
formances of the dramatic amateurs, are the lith 
and 17th of the same month, and the performances 
are fixed to take place at the Haymarket Theatre, 
The tickets will admit to both, but will be transferable, 
On Monday, the 15th, will be given ‘The Meny 
Wives of Windsor,’ and Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Animal 
Magnetism.’ The cast in ‘The Merry Wives’ wil 
be as follows :—Falstaff, Mr. Mark Lemon ; Shallow, 
Mr. Charles Dickens ; Fenton, Mr. Augustus Dickens; 
Slender, Mr. Leech; Ford, Mr. Forster; Page, Mr, 
Frank Stone; Sir Hugh Evans, Mr. G. H. Lewes; 
Dr. Caius, Mr. Costello; Host, Mr. F. Dickens; 
Pistol, Mr. G. Cruikshank ; Simple, Mr. Egg; Mrs. 
Ford, Miss Fortescue; Mrs. Quickly, Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke. The Marquis in ‘ Animal Magnetism’ wil 
be played by Mr. Leech’; The Doctor, by Mr. Charles 
Dickens ; La Fleur, by Mr. Mark Lemon; Jeffrey, 
by Mr. George Cruikshank. The cast of‘ Every Man 
in his Humour’ will be varied for the occasion, and 
in Kenney’s farce of ‘Love, Law, and Physic’ it 
will be as follows: Doctor Camphor, Mr. George 
Cruikshank ; Zubin Log, Mr. Lemon; Flezible, Mr. 
Charles Dickens ; Andrew, Mr. G. H. Lewes ; Captain 
Danvers, Mr. F. Dickens. The same performances 
take place at Birmingham, towards the end of the 
month; and ‘The Merry Wives’ and the farce of 
‘Two in the Morning” will be performed in the 
Theatre at Stratford, which stands curiously enough 
on part of Shakspeare’s garden, at New Place 
as Stratford antiquaries conjecture, on the very spot 
where the famous Mulberry Tree is said to have 
stood. It is right to add, that the profits of the severt 
performances will be carried to the fund for the endaw- 
ment of the House, and that Government, in 
Morpeth’s words, “ will not be found wanting in what 
may be fairly expected from them.” 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution was held at the Com 
mittee-rooms of the Association in Paternoster Rov, 
on Tuesday in last week. The report showed the 
funds to be rapidly increasing. During the past ye#t 

i e ix retail and twelve 
booksellers’ assistants, and three widows of each # 
those classes, to the amount of 2620. 15s. 4d.—fvt 
persons included in the above statement being pe 
manent annuitants: making a total, since 1897, 0% 
nearly 1,300/, thus distributed. The whole expe* 
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‘astitution during that period has not averaged 
of te Pak we have already informed our readers, 
per repeat the information, because it describes a 
a table instance of good g t—more than 





ol, per annum. There are now on the books 476 


wards of 1,0007. has been added to 
— fund during the year,—which now 
above 17,0007. 

We find in an American paper the answer made 

Prof, Pierce to M. Leverrier’s letter in defence 
Wi planet Neptune, noticed by us last week. 
Mr. Pierce denies the authorship of the articles in 
the Sidereal Messenger which form the major part 
of the subject of criticism,—and seems to assume 
that M. Leverrier does not attribute them to him, 
Itis very clear to us that he is mistaken,—and that 
we were fully justified in treating him as the sole 
intended object of the reply. On his denial, we 
ge now bound to distinguish between him and the 
guthor of the ignorant criticism which we blamed M. 
[everrier for troubling himself to expose. And we 
must say further, that Mr. Pierce's present letter, 
taken apart, is much more like the production of a 

competent to write on the question than the 
giticism about the elements, &c. which we last week 
described. Mr. Pierce admits his error about the 
time of the satellite, and lays it upon “ one of those 
unusual coincidences of which science has other ex- 
amples,"—and of which he conceives “ the discovery 
of Neptune to be the most extraordinary.” We do 
not agree with him in his classification, Mr. Pierce 

that Leverrier’s planet is still to be discovered; 
and that Neptune was merely arrested as being near 
the spot under suspicious circumstances, and ought 
to be let out on bail, giving tabular security to appear 
when wanted. Such a thing, of course, is possible ; 
but the odds are enormously against it, in the 
ninds of astronomers, The best way would be, for 
Prof. Pierce to set to work and himself discover Le- 
verier’s planet,—of the separate existence of which 
he is perfectly satisfied. Let him produce another 
planet having a mean distance nearer to the one 
wsumed by Leverrier than that of Neptune,—and 
nobody will have a word to say against him in the 
matter, 
The Manchester Examiner reports the decease of 
Mr. Edwin Butterworth, the author of various local 
histories having reference to that part of the country. 
“We understand,” says the Examiner, “that he 
expressed a wish that his literary property, of which 
there isa very bulky collection consisting of MSS. 
and scarce articles, should be | ama at the disposal 
of the feoffees of the Chetham Library in this city: — 
and we believe it will be so applied.” 

The Observer says that the widow of the traveller 
Belzoni is now living in a state of great destitution at 
Brussels, No. 2, Glacis de Waterloo, hors de la Porte 
Iouise. “She is an aged woman—she is also an 
Englishwoman; and yet, in the whole of the last 
vinter, which was unusually inclement in Belgium, 
the had not the means once to procure herself a meal 
of animal food, and could scarcely obtain sufficient 
tosustain life upon the cheapest vegetable diet. Some 
time since Sir R. Peel, when in power, allowed her 
tpension of 1002, a-year for three years, which she 
piously, though perhaps not wisely, devoted to the 
npublication of her beloved husband’s works; but 
that source has long ceased,—and year after year she 

been sinking deeper and deeper into distress and 
despair."Surely, if this be so, means might be found 
fom government or other resources of adding to the 
comforts of this aged lady for the little time that 
there is any prospect of her now needing them. 

It seems that the eyes of the Revolution, preterna- 
tually awakened, look with suspicion into every 
tamer; and others than M. Libri have been called 
Won to account for the possession of books and 
manuscripts belonging to the Biblioth@que Nationale. 
We wish M. Libri as much success in his attempt at 
tfexculpation as has attended the explanation of 
M. Champollion-Figeac, fallen under a similar charge. 
.Champollion has proved that the books found in 

Possession had been lent him, some for his private 
lieary labours and some for the public service. Of 
“whew of manuscripts whose possession he has 

ise been called on to answer for, one, it seems, 
wulains rough drafts of works published by the Bro- 
tes Champollion jointly, and now fairly the pro- 
of the survivor ; and the other two were com- 





municated to M. Champollion-Figeac by the ex- 
secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions, for the 
new edition of the works of Fréret—the first volume 
of which is published, and actually mentions the fact 
of this communication. 

The New York Tribune publishes a letter from 
the Hon, W. W. Campbell, dated London—giving 
an account of an interview with Lady Franklin, and 
soliciting the assistance of the American press in 
calling on the captains of that country’s whalers, or 
others visiting the Northern Seas, to look out for 
traces of Sir John Franklin. The writer expresses 
his belief that the British Government will liberally 
reward any discoveries made in relation to the miss- 
ing navigators. 

Among the unpublished works of Mr. John Quincy 
Adams,—besides the Fifty Years’ Diary, to the extent 
of some two dozen 8vo. volumes, to which we have 
already alluded,_the New York Literary World 
enumerates the following :—Memoirs of the Earlier 
Public and Private Life of John Adams, second 
President of the United States, in three volumes ; 
Reports and Speeches on Public Affairs ; Poems, 
including two new cantos of Dermot M‘Morrogh ; a 
Translation of Oberon, and numerous Reviews and 
Discourses. It is expected that the son of the de- 
ceased statesman will cause a complete edition of 
these works to be issued with little delay. Of the pub- 
lished writings of Mr. Adams, apart from his State 
Papers, Official Correspondence, and Speeches,— 
which, it is stated, would make many volumes—a 
long chronological catalogue is likewise given in the 
same publication.—The will of Mr. Astor disposes of 
a sum of no less than 20,000,000 of dollars, about 
4,000,0002. of our money ; and the American jour- 
nalists seem to have been disappointed, in the first 
place at the smallness of the amount,—and 
secondly, and permanently, at the small amount of 
liberal bequest out of its almost incomprehensible 
largeness. During the latter years of his life, it 
seems, Mr. Astor “ was the associate and Mecenas of 
Washington Irving, Mr. Cogswell, Mr. Halleck, and 
other literary, philosophical and poetical gentlemen 
connected with the literary latitude and longitude 
of New York:” and the result of their teachings 
should, it is thought, have’ been a spirit somewhat less 
selfish than appears by the will in question. The 
only important bequest for the public benefit in 
America is, it seems, one of 400,000 dollars,—a 
tolerably liberal one, we think—for erecting suitable 
buildings, and establishing a library in New York, 
for free general use,—besides a plot of ground in 
Astor Place for its site, valued at 35,000 dollars 
more. Washington Irving, and Halleck, the poet, 
are amongst the trustees—who are to appoint their 
successors. There is a bequest to the poor of Wal- 
dorf,—the town, in Germany, where Mr. Astor was 
born,—of 50,000 dollars, for the purpose of establish- 
ing there either an institution for the sick and 
disabled or one for the improvement of the young. 

The following is an extract of a letter from the 
engineer of the Niagara Suspension Bridge, published 
in the American papers.—“ On Saturday, I raised 
my first incipient wire cable across the river,—sus- 
pending it on two small frames some twenty-five feet 
above the crests of the brows or cliffs. This morn- 
ing I tightened up and crossed over into Canada, and 
back again, suspended in an iron basket, attached by 
wire cords to pullies which traverse the cables.—It 
is a curious and beautiful ferry, and will work admir- 
ably,—giving me the means of communicating 
between the forces on the opposite sides of the river 
with great expedition._The view from the centre is 
grand. The cataract to the left, the rapids beneath 
and below, the whirlpool to the right, and the cliffs 
on either side, present a most beautiful ensemble.” 

Some time since we received from Mr. R. N. 
Hutton, the Author of ‘Five Years in the East,’ a 
remonstrance on the subject of the letter headed 
‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ and signed T. Rose, which 
appeared in our number for March 4, [p. 245] :—in 
which the writer disputed generally the truth of the 
assertion there made to his prejudice. We furnished 
Mr. Hutton with the means of knowing what was 
the particular anecdote alluded to by Mr. Rose ; 
and at the same time applied to the latter gentleman 
for an explanation—for which we had to wait, in con- 
sequence of his absence from Scotland. We have 
now Mr. Hutton’s assurance that no such anecdote 





is to be found in his volumes:—and Mr. Rose’s 
explanation runs thus.— 

** Along with my first communication, I sent, as vouchers 
for its truth, a copy of Blackie’s ‘ Literary and Commercial 
Almanack for 1842,’ and an extract from ‘Five Years in 
the East’ cut out of the Miscellanea of the Universe news- 
paper of February 4th. I endeavoured to obtain a sight of 
the ‘ Five Years in the East,’—but no bookseller in Glasgow 
had acopy. Contemporary, or nearly so, with this extract 
in the Universe, reviews of Mr. Hutton’s book appeared in 
several journals ; and it was owing to this that I deemed it 
unnecessary to write to London for the book, since it was 
most unlikely that two publications under precisely the 
same title should be reviewed and cited at nearly the same 
instant, and that no remark should be made on the coin- 
cidence. I ought undoubtedly to have examined the book 
itself; but I submit that I had evidence of identity suffi- 
cient to exculpate me from a charge of wanton haste in 
bringing its author before the public.” 

We are bound to say that Mr, Rose’s explanation 
halts. We agree—and so, we think, will Mr. Hutton 
—that he had evidence enough to exculpate him 
from any suspicion of an intentional wrong—but not 
from the responsibility of bringing an author wrong- 
fully before the public. However clear a case he may 
have fancied himself to have, nothing short of cer- 
tainty should suffice where imputations are conveyed. 
He was bound either to verify the charge or with- 
hold it—and we have ourselves great reason to com- 
plain that he did not do so. We could not assume 
that he did not intend to answer with his own know- 
ledge for his facts:_and supposed, as a matter of 
course, that the slip from the Universe, rather than 
from the volume, was sent to us, along with the 
almanac, to enable us to make the comparison be- 
tween the two for ourselves without destroying a book, 


Closing of the Present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five, and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, May 13th.—Ad- 
mission, 1a; Catalogue, ls. ILLIAM BARNARD, Kk 

N.B.—The Gallery will be Re-O: y in June, with a 
Selection of Pictures by Ancient Deceased British 
Artists Be Bah see! adu SE Dae A; 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL 
OPEN, at their Gavvery, 5, Patt Mavi East, on MONDAY, 
May ist.—From Nine till Dusk. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their Gatvery, Firry-rurer, Paty Mau. dmission, 1s, ; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, “sy 
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EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT ATNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
Evening, Sunrise, and Serieg 62 Eruption ; and the INTEKIOR 
of ST. MARK’S at VENICHE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
During the latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT- 
STREET, is now RE-OPENED, with great additions. The New 
Theatre, with its Galleries, is capable of containing One Thousand 
Five Hundred Visitors. 8 of Art-M fi are 
greatly increased in number and interest. Variety and great 
improvements have been ¢' in the Optical Department. 
Popular Lectures by Dr. RYAN and Dr. BACHHOFFNER on 
CHEMISTRY and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. A 
Description of the DEPOSITED WORKS 2 Mr. CRISPE. 
Experiments with the Diver and Diving Bell. The Music will be 
conducted by Dr. Wallis.—Open daily from Eleven till Five ; and 
in the Evenings, including Saturday, from Seven till Half-past 
Ten.—Admission, 18,; Schools, Half-price. 








SOCIETIES 

Geotoaicat.—April 19.—Sir H. De la Beche in 
the chair—Sir J. Lubbock was elected a Fellow.— 
* Palichthyologic Notes, supplemental to the Works 
of Prof. Agassiz,’ by Sir P. G, Egerton. Since the 
publication of the monograph of the fishes of the 
Old Red Sandstone, little has been done in this branch 
of science :—a fact the more to be regretted as it 
appears from Agassiz’s works that there remained 
nearly 400 species neither figured nor described. 
The present paper is an attempt to supply a part of 
this deficiency—and has reference to the genus 
Pterichthys; the author having the advantage of the 
co-operation of Mr. Hugh Millar, the original dis- 
coverer of this strange group of fishes. The body of 
these fishes, flat below but rising above into a roof- 
like ridge, was covered with a strong armour of bony 
plates, firmly wedged and fitted together “ like the 
various stones which compose the ribbed and pointed 
roof of a Gothic cathedral.” This peculiar organiza- 
tion of the animal had special reference to the condi- 
tion in which it was destined to exist; which seems 
to have been in the mud and sand at the bottom of 
the sea. In conclusion, the author points out that 
the genera Pamphractus and Homothorax of Agassiz, 
are only different views of one species of Pterichthys, 
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‘On the Transport of Erratic Boulders from a 
lower to a higher level,’ by C. Darwin, Esq.— 
Boulders, believed to have been derived from rocks 
now only found at a much lower level have been 
discovered in many: parts of this country and in 
America. They are mentioned by Prof. Phillips in 
Yorkshire, as carried from the bottom of the vale of 
Eden over the top of Stainmoor; the author himself 
saw them on Ben Erin, near Glen Roy; Mr. Maclaren 
and Mr, Milne describe them on Arthur's Seat, near 
Edinburgh; Mr. Cumming in the Isle of Man; and 
Prof. Hitchcock in North America:—so that no 
doubt of the fact can exist. Mr. Darwin shows that 
they cannot be derived from rocks once occuring at 
the same level and now destroyed. He also states 
that the phenomenon cannot be explained from un- 
equal elevation of the land, which would imply the 
most capricious and unequal movements on the sur- 
face of both continents and often within very limited 
spaces—as in the Isle of Man, where the blocks 
within two miles of the parent rock are found nearly 
800 feet above it. He also remarks that they can- 
not have been picked up by icebergs from the bottom 
of deep water and then thrown on the land. He, 
therefore, proposes the theory that they were moved 
by coast ice, which caught them up repeatedly and 
during the gradual depression of the land, which we 
know was then going on, transported them always to 
higher and higher levels, or-rather kept them from 
sinking along with the sinkingland. In consequence 
of being inclosed in ice the boulders resemble so 
much drift timber—which mustalways remain floating 
on the surface and is at length driven on the shore. 
These boulders by their elevation above their ori- 
ginal locality thus mark the extent to which the 
land sank during the period of their transport and 
also its subsequent elevation;—and are thus like 
buoys of stone by which nature marks the former 
movements of the earth’s crust. 

A paper on ‘Scratched Boulders,’ by J. Smith, 
Esq., of Jordan Hill, wasread. Mr. Smith described 
some boulders on the shores of the Gare Loch in 
Dumbartonshire, the upper surface of which is marked 
by striz in the direction of the valley,—which he 
thinks, as stated by Mr. C. Maclaren, must have 
been produced by the action of glaciers. The “ till,” 
however, in which they are imbedded must have 
had a different and prior origin. 


Ernnotocicat.—March 15.—J.C. Prichard, M.D., 
President, in the chair—Capt. C. 8. Dickson, W, 
Imrie, and R. T. Reep were elected Fellows. 

Dr. King read a paper, ‘On the Aboriginal Tribes 


of Britain,’ by W. D. Saull. The author arranged 
the evidences he had obtained of early traces of the 
Britons in the following order:—1. A rude, simple, 
or natural mode of association. 2. An improved 
construction in the dwellings. 3. The adoption of 
missile weapons, the fabrication of rude pottery, and 
the rite of sepulture. 4. Advance to the pastoral 
state. 5, Association with the Belgians and Gauls 
and the maritime nations from the Mediterranean, 
the adoption of armour, and a current coinage. 
—Referable to the first class we have the York- 
shire Moors; Harewood Dale, near Scarborough; 
Egton Grange; Swartham, near Whitby; the 
Chalk Downs, near Dunstable,—alluded to by Dr. 
Stukeley as. the cave dwellings of our aboriginal 
ancestors; Pen Pits, near Shaftesbury; Hod Hill, 
near Blandford; the Hill above Ditchling; Bow 
Hill, near Chichester; Worle Hill, above Weston- 
supra-Mare; Brent Knoll, in Somersetshire; and 
according to Dr. Young, of Whitby, there are 
several groups of dwellings in Aberdeenshire. The 
construction of these simple dwellings consists in 
mere excavations in the earth of a circular or oblong 
form, about eight feet in diameter, and from two to 
three feet in depth, surrounded on the edges by sod or 
turf, which forms a lip, as it were, round them,—and 
probably cased with the same material and branches of 
trees, one entrance or hole being left which served the 
triple purpose of doorway, chimney, and window. On 
digging, charred wood, ashes, burnt stones, and an ex- 
crementitious refuse or black earth are found. Class 2. 
The cave dwellings are now found improved by an 
edging of stones : tumuli and inclosed receptacles for 
the dead are evident, and a division of land: flint 
arrowheads and flint knives, and rude hatchets of 
stone, are occasionally met with; collections of stones, 





called Cromlechs, are brought into use as sleeping 
places, which have been considered by many writers 
as Druidical temples, but in the opinion of Mr. Saull 
were places of residence or shelter. There are many 
dwellings formed of uncut stones at Stone Hags, 
near Gisborough, Yorkshire; on the sides of the 
hills skirting the vale of Cleveland; at Minninglowe, 
on the summit of a hill near Winster, in Derbyshire; 
at Arborlowe, in the same county; at Wayland; at 
Farringdon, Berkshire; the upper and lower Kitt's 
Cotty House, between Chatham and Maidstone; and 
on the opposite side of the Medway, near Wrotham. 
A perfect Cromlech was in existence about sixty 
years ago on a hill near St. Hiliers, Jersey, having 
several complete lodges or residences within the in- 
closed circle. This was removed by Gen. Conway, 
and placed in his park near Henley-on-Thames, 
and a model of it is in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Class 3. A further advance in civil- 
ization is apparent. The practice of entombing the 
dead is universal, and the corpse is sometimes burnt 
and the remains are placed in urns of unbaked clay. 
Flint spears and arrow-heads and stone celts are in 
general use. Numerous tumuli or barrows traceable 
to this period are found scattered over the moors and 
downs of Yorkshire, containing sepulchral urns,—spe- 
cimens of which are deposited in the Museum at 
Scarborough. The original mode of interment when 
the body was inhumed entire was generally to bend 
up the legs and inclose it in a cist formed of rough 
uncut stones at the bottom of the barrow, and 
sometimes below the level of the ground. In the 
urn burials (cremation), on the contrary, the vessels 
containing the burnt bones were deposited in a heap 
at different depths. These tumuli are very numerous 
in the southern and western counties. The tribes 
who could not avail themselves of stones to improve 
their cave dwellings were accustomed to lay out the 
dead in rows or pairs flanked on each side by a 
parallel elevated line of embankment. A good 
example of this mode of burial is found at Marting- 
dale Hill, near Marlborough, Wiltshire; and another 
on the moor near Scaling, Yorkshire, Here are three 
different ranges or distinct villages with their corre- 
sponding tumuli, in which only bones have been found. 
Class 4. Evidences of arapid progressin civilization now 
become apparent.’ This may be called the pastoral 
period; for wild cattle were now caught and secured 
in circular and oblong encampments on the summits 
and declivities of the hills. The most perfect of these 
inclosures are to be found on the chalk range of the 
south-east and western districts. The pottery is now 
much better fabricated and ornamented, and the urns 
even approach to elegance. The head of the wild 
boar and of the deer, and other bones of animals, 
are frequently found entombed with the dead, and 
antlers of the deer worked into the form of pins for 
sewing the skin coverings, The camps or stations of 
this period are met with in most of the elevated lands, 
and are designated “ Cesar’s camps.” There is one 
on Wimbledon Common in fair preservation, in area 
about nine acres, with a double rampart and fosse— 
another on St. George’s Hill, Walton-on-Thames, 
—and a third, called Maiden Bower, near Dunstable. 
—Class 5. We now clearly trace the effects of the 
intervention of the Teutons. It is stated as a matter 
of history, that about four centuries before the 
Christian era colonies of the Belge crossed the Chan- 
nel and settled amongst the native tribes. They 
possessed superior knowledge and skill, and we now 
find coined money of tin and copper, at first im- 
pressed with a rude representation of some animal, 
probably a horse, and afterwards with letters of a 
Roman form. Swords, spears and shields were 
generally in use, but nothing like a resemblance to a 
town or city exis’ The smaller hill camps were 
superseded by larger ones. Of these stations there 
is one near Folkestone; another on St. Catherine's 
Hill, near Winchester—and the modern city was 
named, after the tribe who inhabited that locality, 
Venta Belgarum; a third at Danesfield, near Stock- 
bridge; a fourth at Hod Hill, near Blandford; a fifth 
at Milbourn, St. Andrew; and a sixth, which is the 
largest, called Maiden Castle, near Dorchester. 
From this camp upwards of forty tumuli may be seen 
on the neighbouring heights. They have been found 
to contain funeral urns, armour, culinary utensils and 
personal ornaments. The urns of the period are 
very regular in form, and are marked with peculiar 
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raised ornaments; they are of sufficient size, ay 
sionally, to contain thirteen gallons of fluid. a 
April 12.—J. C. Prichard, M.D., President, j 

the chair— Major-General Sir C. Pasley, J, H W . 
rall, and J. D. Owens were elected Fellows_1 ' 
paper was read by R. G, Latham, M.D, ‘Ont 
Position of the Caucasian Tribes.” The vocabulatia 
of Guldenstadt were considered as the earliest daty 
on the languages of Caucasus. Upon these, ani 
additions of his own, were founded the Classifications 
of Klaproth. These isolated the Georgian, Lesgian 
Circassian and Midzhegi from the other languages of 
Asia and from each other. Certain general affinities 
of the Caucasian languages, however, had been indi. 
cated by the last-named author, with the tongues of 
Siberia. It was believed that these affinities were 
real; but it was argued that they were not the neares| 
The nearest affinities were stated to be with the lan. 
guages of Thibet, and, through them, with the mono. 
syllabic languages en masse. The Caucasian lan- 
guages, however, were not monosyllabic, but ing 
transition state between the monosyllabic and poly. 
syllabic languages. P 





Institution OF CiviL ENnGingERS.— April 18_J 
Field, Esq., President, in the chair—The paper = 
a series of ‘Observations on the Resistance to Railway 
Trains at different Velocities,’ by Mr. D. Gooch, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
British Architects, 8.—Annual General Meeting, 
Pathological, 8. 
Aree =" 
Entomological, 8. 
Chemical, 8. 


innean, 8 
i of Civil Engineers, 8. 
Antiquaries.— Election of Officers. 
.» Geological, half-past 8. 
Society of Arts, 8. 
College of Physicians, 4.—Lecture on Materia Medica, 
. Antiquaries, 8. 
Society of Li » 3.—Anni 
Zoological, 3.--General Business. 
yal, half-past 8. 
Archeological Institute, 4. 
Royal ‘Institution, half-past &.—Mr. R. H 
oyal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. R. Hunt ‘On 
Blectricit of Mineral Lodes.’ - 
College of Physicians, 4.—Lecture on Materia Medica, 
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PINE ARTS 


NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

Mr. Absolon is an artist who has marked out for 
himself a distinct style. The pastoral and all that 
relates to rustic life form his constituents. His two 
studies here—Colin (No. 2) and Chloe (349)—exhibit 
the contrasts of manly and feminine rusticity in all 
their beauty. Sunday Morning (7), which shows the 
various personages of a village going to prayer, is an 
admirable expression of that kind of sentiment which 
Leslie is fond of illustrating. From this simple ani 
ordinary subject the painter has evoked an amount 
of grace and beauty rarely to be seen in a single pro- 
duction. The Brook (81) represents a girl, about to 
cross, cautiously putting forth her foot into the water. 
The Triangle (121) is less satisfactory —the instrument 
which gives the name engaging the examination of 
a girl whose simplicity is not improved by its intr- 
duction. It is in 305, the three compartments 
designed from Tristram Shandy, that Mr. Absolon has 
most highly asserted himself. The dance whichis 
the subject of the central one—after the text—* The 
youth struck the note upon the tambourine, his pipe 
followed, and off we bounded. The sister of the 
youth, who had stolen her voice from heaven, sing 
alternately with: her brother, — ‘twas a Gascoyne 
roundelay,— 

Viva la joia! 
Fidon la Tristessa! P 

The nymphs joined in unison and their swains a 
octave below them,” &c.—is a picture full of life and 
motion. It is redolent of fun and humour. The lai: 
and lasses throw their whole souls into the may 
whirl, their heels visibly inspired by the oaten reel 
and simple tambour. The work is rich in colour, fil 
of expression in every countenance; notwithstanding 
occasional recurrence of physiognomy that savours0 
especial bias—of favourite individuality. Nor hs 
the painter been less successful in the more qué 
humour which he has infused into the two wings # 
side compartments. The subjects are the following 
—‘“The sun-burnt daughter of labour rose "i 
meet me as I advanced towards them; her 
which was a dark chesnut approaching to 4 black, 
was tied up in a knot, all but a single tress, an. 
“Tie me up this tress instantly,’ said Nanoett 





in colour, full 
twithstanding 
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ing @ piece of string into my hand. It taught 
to forget I was a stranger. The whole knot fell 
mein we hat been seven years acquainted.” —The 
down t of each passage is fully realized. The 

’s mind is evidently congenial with his author's. 
Avery pretty study of a seated girl (310) is entitled 
‘1 Sketch. Mr, Absolon has here confirmed his 

tation :—which stands unrivalled for a particular 
cjass of delineation in the material of water colours. 

Mr. Corbould is a man of much enterprise. There 
is nothing te which he does not turn his hand. He 
makes a colossal cartoon or an elaboration in the 

of a miniature-size and stippled water-colour 
drawing. Now, he paints a huge oil picture illus- 
trative of medieval history or minstrelsy—now, gives 
ystranscripts of country life and gambols: and all this 
certainly with ability and power. It is, however, to be 
apprehended that the desire to be versatile—the wish, 
ibly, to avoid mannerism—the constant strain 
on his inventive faculties, excursiveness of his fancy, 
and want of steady training, combine to give nega- 
tion of character and indefiniteness of aim to his 
works Mr. Corbould wants only self-control and 
tme direction to raise him to a high standard. In 
the present Exhibition he has not done justice to his 
powers. His principal work, Julian Peveril taking 
kave of the Hostess of the * Cat and Fiddle’ (143) 
in much of what is understood by the term compo- 
sti may be considered successful:— but these 
things are the mere conventions of the art. In 
nature and trath—in the probabilities—the picture is 
wanting. The text of the great novelist is not realized 
in its simplicity and artlessness. Clever composi- 
tion, as we have said, colour and effect, are all pre- 
sent; but those specialities of observation which are 
not beneath the speculations of the profoundest philo- 
sphy have not entered into those of our painter. 
His art is perceptible, but not in its highest exer- 
cise;—the means are here, but not the end. The 
Lily of the Valley (11) is unreal-looking in action 
and yellowish in tone: while its pendant, The Water 
Lily(342), is deficient in local truth, and its shadows 
havethe redness that might result from the reflection 
of warm colour in the painting-room rather than that 
which the colour of its own background would war- 
mnt. Over Weight (83)—a “see-saw” incident, in 
which some young women are thrown about in actions 
at least unfeminine and habited in a combination 
of green and yellow—is not less vulgar than Just 
wait (211). Mr. Corbould essays two scriptural 
illustrations — The Good Samaritan (274) and 
Christ (369), The first is untrue to nature. While 
there is in the body of Christ much forcible imitation, 
there are yet much of artifice, violent and frappant 
contrasts of colour, and at the same time an entire 
vant of atmospheric reality in the shadows, the 
sene being represented in the open air. 

Mr, Penley has two drawings—The Prisoner (142) 
md fhe Convict Returned (220). The last is the 
tequel to the first, and both are evidently painted 
fom one model. They are capital studies. In the 
last, the space around the figure appears too great 
unless the painter intended to give a general air of 
desolation. All is blank and dreary, and the mono- 
‘my of colour was probably intended to heighten 

This species of drawing may be styled 
the melodramatic in Art. An admirable study is 
Mr. Robins's view On the Beach at Scheveling, 
Holland (8). Mr. William Lee is a name never 
‘sociated here with so much excellence before. 
The Resting Place (40), a group of a mother and 
thild, is very clever. Devotion (92) is a study of 
‘very pretty French girl, kneeling within the 

tway of a church:—very refined and sweet in 
8 A Prayer for the Absent (240) exhibits 
tro girls at a road-side cross :—it has much beauty. 
The depths in some of the details in the extremities 
wt, however, too much insisted on. A very interest- 
mg picture is that called The Friends (322),—in 
areaper is seen returning home attended by 

her dog. The cool grey tones of evening are ver 
happily rendered. It is modest in general look 
while ue in the combination of its several 
forms, If the quality of Mr. Lee’s art be not the 
most forcible, it is most without feebleness, and yet 
‘tefinement. He wants but confidence for the 
of larger plans and more abundant materials 

e a more conspicuous member of this 


iettution, Mr, J, H. D’Egville has many studies 





of Venice and its neighbourhood, which in fresh- 
ness and vigour singularly resemble the works of 
Guardi. Venice (41) powerfully recalls that master : 
—as does another picture on the same subject (56). 
The same thing may be said of (197)—and of another 
and highly picturesque transcript of its subject (353). 
There are many views of ability, by the same hand, 
in France, Bohemia, Calabria, Istria, and England, 
—showing freshness of feeling and dexterity of 
hand; sometimes, however, too slightly exercised for 
the importance of the subjects represented. 

The absence of Mr. Duncan from these walls will 
be regretted by all who love to see Nature given in 
her modesty. The marine views which he occa- 
sionally contributed to the Gallery were one of its 
features. If, however, the secession of that gentle- 
man be a loss, there is compensation in the presence 
of Mr. T. S. Robins; who, not attempting to supply 
his place by imitation or plagiarism, well represents 
his particular line of Art. Born and bred, we learn, 
in one of our southern sea-ports, Mr. Robins has had 
opportunities from early life of making himself ac- 
quainted with the details which constitute his present 
labours. The trawling boat and the man-of-war—the 
various effects of colour and storm—have all, in turn, 
come under his notice; his observation and diligence 
are witnessed in his works. The sea is his element; and 
no one knows better how in water colours to express 
the quality of reflection in the deeper masses of the 
rolling fluid. Vessels Running, off the Caskets Light- 
house (80), may be cited as a good example of Mr. 
Robins’s powers and of his value as a successor to 
Mr. Duncan. On the Thames (232), The Mew Stone, 
coast of Plymouth (254), Thames Barge, &c., before the 
Wind—the Reculvers, Margate in the distance (324) 
are excellent. Calais Pier (333) is very fresh-looking 
and perspectively true. Landing Fish, Helvoetsluys, 
Holland (347), is clever despite its heaviness. The 
Needles, Isle of Wight (285), has more manner, and 
is consequently less successful. Mr. Robins has 
several other drawings here, but of less moment. 

Mr. J. H. Mole, a name quite new to us, appears 
here in connexion with such coast and other scenes 
as delighted us of old from the pencil of the late 
Mr. Collins. The inspiration of that master’s works 
has probably induced The Sea-Gull’s Nest (55), 
Fisherman’s Home (86), and Borrodale, Cumberland 
—The Inquiry (93). The latter is very fresh in 
effect. Evening (105) is of the same character. At 
Troutbeck, Westmoreland—Feeding the Pigeons (104) 
is more free and sketchy. Digging Bait (205) is 
another good specimen of the artist. A good study, 
and carefully drawn is 4 Girl at the Cumberland 
Mountains (222). Another example of Mr. Mole’s 
excellence is Going for Bait — Morning (411). — 
Some of the best little interiors in the Exhibition 
are from the easel of Mr. W. Collingwood; and 
of these the foremost is Old Age and its Antidote 
(412),—a cottage scene, where an old woman lying 
in bed is listening to a girl reading the Bible or some 
holy book. It is an interior evidently studied in 
every individual portion from nature—most true in 
effect. All the accessorial business is achieved not 
only with great fidelity, but with a spirit and touch 
that give to each object its due degree of interest. 
Little Cottagers at Home (410) is quite as true, 
though of less importance as a subject. Mr. Colling- 
wood has, besides, coast scenes and inland views— 
one or two about Glastonbury very deserving of 
notice: for instance, a view of The Abbey (118). 
Chedder Cliffs (39) is remarkable for truth. It 
would be difficult to particularize amid a number of 
others by the same artist, where the difference in 
degree of merit is so small. 

Mr. Kearney we have been accustomed to meet 
with here in historic or poetic illustration — and 
that often on a large scale. This year he has 
departed from his old line—and is found rambling 
amongst the tribes of gipsies or copying cottage 
children. Some Trees in Cobham Park (63) are 
highly picturesque in shape and excellently put 
down on paper. A capital little subject is called 
Modern Minstrelsy (163)—a group of children in a 
corn-field singing and gambolling. Sibylla (355) is 
a good study: but a Gipsy Boy (376) is the artist’s 
crowning effort. It is full of the character of the 
future tramper—naive, arch, and reckless—the very 
personification of the wild race in youth. 

One drawing alone by Mr. Pidgeon would suffice 





to prove his power—(288) Noon-tide—the Flock re- 
posing, 

Peaceful beneath primeval trees, that cast 

Their ample shade, 
A more picturesque situation than this—formed by 
the undulating ground on which the wide-spreading 
beech trees extend their umbrageous arms — can 
scarcely be conceived. Another picturesque scene 
—with its old bridge, eel-pots, and accessories—is 
The Path to the Mill, a Scene on the Thames (221). 
It is admirably drawn. In Barge passing a Draw- 
bridge on the River Kennet (280) sunlight effect is 
well rendered. 4 Mill-stream in Hampshire (354) 
need hardly have been announced in the catalogue 
as having been painted on the spot. It carries that 
conviction on its face. Several others less worthy 
of being particularized are by the same hand; though 
all are marked by talent and taste. 


Mr. Weigall has been hitherto the champion 
here of the farm-yard :—poultry, not men, have en- 
gaged his attention. His talents are very discursive : 
first an engraver of gems—then a painter of the 
barn-door cock—now a delineator of the constraints 
and foppery of the drawing-room—displaying ability 
in each. Discord (76) introduces us to cock-fighting 
au naturel—_where the creatures contend from natural 
excitement: while Concord (122) carries us to the 
poultry-yard, where the “hero of a hundred fights” 
struts about in all his glory gallantly protecting the 
female portion of the feathered tribe. Mr. Weigall 
has made his subjects, such as they are, eloquent— 
rendering them, too, with a dash of humour. Several 
other studies of poultry and of cattle by him are 
on the walls: among which may be noted Cart 
Horses (330), large in scale, bold in style, and good 
in effect—with peculiarities of structure, however, 
especially in the legs of the animals, which, if they 
be not the fault of bad drawing, do not justify the 
artist's selection of the latter as exercises for his imi- 
tation. If they be individual portraiture, commis- 
sioned to him to execute, Mr. Weigall of course 
stands excused. His most important work here is of 
a more ambitious kind—an illustration of The Rape 
of the Lock. With a knowledge of what has been 
the nature and extent of Mr. Weigall’s previous 
studies, it would be too much to expect a very high 
rendering of the poet’s lines. There are, however, 
here and there successful scintillations of taste. 
While there is some attention to perspective truth 
in line and form, there is great absence of it in the 
atmospheric qualities. The shadow tints are too 
brown and equal ; and there is a general monotony 
of tone—want of local colour and of that opposition 
which is so essential to a harmonious result. Never- 
theless, there are passages in the picture of much 
excellence—and if Mr. Weigall will study indefa- 
tigably, he may do something better yet for his 
reputation. 

Mr. Carrick’s name we do not remember to have 
before seen attached to any production on these 
walls. That he has not yet the strength necessary 
for Exhibition effect is pronounced in his drawings. 
Wanting the construction of local colour on the one 
hand and chiar-oscuro on the other, they are at pre- 
sent feeble and unemphatic. The Wounded Cateran 
(85) is cold and green in colour, to repulsiveness. 
The picture is not cool—but crude. Much of the 
same deficiency exists in a better composition— The 
Reever’s Rest; Morning after a Foray (156); and 
here there are some odd and indifferent tones—espe- 
cially among the green—that disturb anything like a 
sense of harmony. The red that might have op- 
posed and reconciled this is too infinitesimal in 
quantity—and, where seen, too spotty and diffuse to 
do other than produce discord. Highland Shepherds 
(186) is scarcely more meaning. 

Mr. Callow'’s Brig making for Port—Sunrise (20) 
is a highly satisfactory performance. Ship laying to 
for a Pilot in the Downs (62) is simple and admirable. 
Brigs in the Yarmouth Roads—Calm—Sunset (128) 
is very rich in effect. Shipping, §c. at the Mouth of 
the Thames (149) really justifies its description, 
“blowing fresh,"—and provokes sympathies of the 
stomach. We have selected these as the best 
examples of Mr. Callow'’s power and success. 

Miss Fanny Harris has produced capital studies 
of their kind -in Autumnal Flowers (57), Roses ina 
Niche (248), and Pyrus Japonica (250). Also in 


| Summer Flowers (286); the depths in the roses of 
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which, however, may be somewhat excepted to as 
overdone,—being a few shades too black for force 
and transparency. Lilac and Apple Blossom (298) is 
especially true. Rhododendron, &c. (379) is excel- 
lent :—and there are many others by the same lady of 
great merit. 

Another contributor of the fair sex is Miss Fanny 
Steers; whose essays in landscape convey a sense 0' 
the integrity with which she notes down the most 
apparently rivial circumstance and by skill converts it 
into an object of interest. A Sketch on the Sea Shore 
— Evening (119), scarcely anything asa subject, is yet 
masterly as a piece of truth: and the same may be said 
of Beach, Dover (133). Two more excellent studies 
than these are not to be met with in the entire gallery. 
The valley farm and the homestead with its accom- 
panying individualities of man and quadruped have 
engaged the artist's attention with equal success. 

The secretary of the Society, Mr. Fahey, is seen 
to most advantage in the Terrace, Aylesford Priory, 
Kent (134)—in a good view On the Rhine, near the 
Lurley-Berg (364)—and in several other illustrations 
of the latter neighbourhood, More might, however, 
be expected from his able pencil—which, perhaps, 
the duties of his office prevent his achieving. 

Of Mr. H. Maplestone’s works we would direct 
attention to a Composition (28), and Evening (304). 
The latter is a good scene, powerful in effect—Mr. 
Howse has a tendency to make all the town and 
interior scenes which he paints foreign-looking in 
character. This is strongly exemplified in his View 
from the Horseferry, Westminster (247). It is un- 
English-looking in appearance; in addition to which, 
the concentrated effects that he indulges in, while 
they may subserve to bring out the various points of 
the subject, do so at an expense of the general look 
of nature that detracts further from our satisfaction. 
His error lies in the want of studying effects 
direct from nature. It arises, as with many of our 
landscape painters, from too much arrangement in 
the painting-room, and from self-satisfaction in fore- 
gone conclusion,—and is most detrimental to the true 
interests of Art. The View at Rochester (321) is more 
English in look and less exceptionable in other re- 
spects. Mr. Howse’s best drawing is his View in the 
Place Eau de Robec, Rouen (315).—Before all Mr. W. 
N. Hardwick’s Welsh scenes,—and they are clever 
—we prefer his two ‘ Interiors’ at Yatton, Somerset. 
No. 308 is full of excellent effect of light and shade, 
&c.—Tombs of the Newton Family, Yatton Church 
(336), is not only equally capital in effect, but in the 
architectural forms show that the painter has a clear 
head, understands what he does, and can express 
it by a very characteristic touch. Of Mr. F. Ro- 
chard’s studies, Le Repos (361) is most tasteful—a 
transcript of an arch and pretty woman.—Mr. J. 
Wykeham Archer's Gate of Honour, Caius College, 
Cambridge (157) is assuredly too green and yellow— 
not suggestive of spring, seeing that the vegetation is 
too luxuriant for so early a time.— The Entrance to the 
Pass of Dolwyddelan, North Wales—sunset (191), is 
good in effect—by D. H. M‘Kewan. The light of the 
sun as it appears descending behind the distant hills is 
bright without being extravagant; the near rocks and 
foliage, which are sheltered from the influence of the 
luminary by those hills, tell the fact in their cool and 
negative hues.— Goodrich Castle, Monmouthshire (273), 
by the same hand, is as bright and fresh as any similar 
treatment from our old favourite David Cox.—Mr. 
Charles Davidson’s Evening (408) is a rich study of 
sunset — evidently done from the fact—With this 
we take our leave of the Gallery for the season. 





ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

On Tuesday last the twelth annual meeting of 
this Association was held in Drury Lane Theatre— 
the Duke of Cambridge filling the chair. The Re- 
port, owing to the particular circumstances in which 
the Institution is at present placed, was of greater 
length than in any former year: and we must borrow 
some of its principal features, because we have a few 
remarks to make hereafter on these, and on a pam- 
phlet recently issued containing at length the corre- 
spondence between the Art-Union of London and 
the Board of Trade—to which they refer. The Re- 
port begins by announcing that, contrary to the ex- 
ample of all former years,—in which the Council 
have had invariably to announce a progressive in- 
crease in the amount of subscriptions,—there is this 





year a diminution of nearly 6,000/—the sum sub- 
scribed being 12,8572. 5s. 


This great diminution [they say] must be attributed to 
various concurring causes, A season of commercial em- 
b t, and the iting events of the period, would 
suffice to account for part of the falling off. The Council, 
however, are compelled to attribute it mainly to circum- 
stances of more immediate connexion with the society. * * 





f | The Council were much surprised on receiving, in October 


last, a communication from the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council of Trade, claiming a right of interference, 
which extended to changing the constitution of the asso- 
ciation, under clauses in the charter introduced by your 
Council themselves with a view simply of preventing the 
perversion of the association from its legitimate purposes 
by individuals for their private gain. In this communi- 
cation the Board of Trade proposed these alterations :-— 

‘1, That the whole number of works of Art from which 
the prizes were to be taken should be selected by a com- 
mittee, instead of permitting the prizeholders to select, 
as heretofore, from the various public Exhibitions of the 
year.—2. The aband t altogether of an annual dis- 
tribution of engravings from modern pictures, and in lieu 
thereof the occasional distribution of engravings of a supe- 
rior character as prizes amongst the subscribers.—And 3. 
The retention of 10 per cent. of the receipts, ‘ for the pur- 
= of works not for distribution, but for public exhi- 
bition.’ ” 

In a long correspondence which followed, and has been 
published, your Council first strenuously denied the right 
of the Board of Trade to alter the constitution of the society ; 
and secondly, pointed out the impracticability and the in- 
jurious results which would be caused by the changes pro- 
posed, if they could be carried out. A deputation from the 
Council afterwards attended the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, 
President of the Board of Trade, to explain further their 
views, when the Board withdrew, pro temrore, the require- 
ments in respect of the engravings and the retention of 10 

r cent. of the subscribers’ money ; but called for the se- 

ection of, at all events, the higher prizes by the Council, 
and requested that the Council would consider whether they 
could themselves suggest some arrangement to that effect. 
At the next meeting of the Council, a letter was ordered to 
be sent to the Board, containing the following resolution, 
passed unanimously :— 

** That the Council having considered the communication 
which took place at the recent interview with the President 
of the Board of Trade, respectfully beg leave to state it as 
their opinion that so material a change in the constitution 
of the society, as to take away the selection of the pictures 
from any of the prizeholders, would be most injurious to 
the Art-Union; and they trust that the Board of Trade will 
leave unaltered a principle which has been the basis of the 
success of the society.” 

Th» reply to this from the Board of Trade contained in- 
timation that their Lordships had made the following bye- 
laws in addition to those which had been transmitted to 
them by the Council of the Art-Union of London. 

“1, In the annual distribution of prizes for years 1849, 
1850, and 1851 respectively, a certain proportion of the 
prizes distributed shall consist of pictures, drawings, sculp- 
ture, or other works of Art, previously selected by a com- 
mittee, appointed in such manner as a general meeting of 
the members of the society shall decide, or, in default of 
such appointment, by the Council for the time being, or a 
committee thereof; and in the distribution for the year 
1852, and in all subsequent distributions, the whole of the 
prizes distributed shall consist of works previously selected 
in manner aforesaid.—2. The proportion of prizes to be pre- 
viously selected in the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, and the 
mode of distributing the prizes so selected in those or any 
subsequent years, shall be decided by a general meeting of 
the members of the society, to be holden at least three 
months before the annual distribution of the year 1849, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board of Trade, or of any other 
committee of the Privy Council to which the consideration 
of Art-Unions may at the time be referred.” 

On the 11th of the present month, when the effect of this 
interference on the funds of the Society was discovered, the 
honorary secretary addressed the following letter to the 
President of the Board :— 

** Sir,—At a meeting of the Council of the Art-Union of 
London, held this day, the Marquis of Northampton, Vice- 
President, in the chair, I was requested to state to you that 
the amount of ee for the present year will fall 
short of that of either of the last two or three years by several 
thousands of pounds. This enormous diminution of their 
resources, which will be most disastrous to artists, they 
mainly ascribe, unhesitatingly, to the recent interference on 
the part of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade, which led to misapprehension, and to a feeling of 
doubt and insecurity in the minds of former subscribers, 
and so has prevented them from continuing their support to 
the association. The Council, in the exercise of their duty, 
have contracted very extensive liabilities. This necessarily 
increases the anxiety with which they contemplate a further 
diminution of the t of subseriptions next year as 
almost certain to result from the proceedings of the com- 
mittee ; and therefore, waiving for the time the question of 
their Lordships’ right to alter the constitution of the society 
(which they consider it their duty still strenuously to deny), 
they respectfully solicit the Committee to suspend the re- 

uirement of change in the mode of selecting the prizes 
for one year. ey venture to ask the favour of an early 
reply, as they consider it of the utmost importance that the 
determination of the Committee should be announced at the 
next annual meeting of the subscribers, which is fixed to 
take place on the 25th inst.” 

On the 14th the following reply was received :— 

** Office of Committee of Privy Council for Trade, White- 
hall, April 14, 1848.—To George Godwin, Esq.,—Sir, I am 
directed by the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council 
for Trade, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
April 11, 1848 My Lords regret $0 bear that the amount of 
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the subscriptions to the Art-Union of London 
considerably in the present year; but they 
this diminution is to be attributed mainly 
stance of the depression of trade, which has a0 
— of late, rather than to any other 
urther directed to state, that my Lords 
their intention of desiring to see the princi 
believe to be a sound one, introduced into 
prizes, after the expiration of the present 
Art-Union of London, as well as into other 
tions in various parts of the country. But 
the principle is recognized and a beginning 
carrying it into effect, my Lords will most 
any suggestions of the Council with 
modifications, in addition to those which the 
avowed their willingness to adopt, to which 
thought advisable that it should be subjected 
stance. I am directed, in lusion, to assure t! 
that while my Lords feel that they cannot abandog 
functions with which the legislature has thought fit to inves, 
them for the regulation of Art-Unions, yet that they edn. 
tinue to be most anxious to act in a spirit of 

and harmony with the Council of the Art-Union of 

as far as they can do so consistently with their public 
—lI an, sir, your obedient servant, J 
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the point to which the above correspondence had 
brought it; and that it is the intention of the Counc 
to contest with the Board of Trade the pring iple 
upon which alone the association is based—namely, 
the right which each prizeholder possesses of selecting 
his own prize from one of the public Exhibitions of 
the day. With respect to the very inferior engrayj 
distributed to the subscribers, the Council offer tt, 
following remarks :— 

The Council will not shut their eyes to the fact, that 
the prints last sent out have not been wholly 
tory. (Hear, hear.) It must be remembered that they are, 
in this respect, in the hands of the engravers. It is due i 
themselves to state, as regards the engravings for 1847, that 
the propriety of refusing to distribute the impressions from 
the plates when finished was seriously discussed by the 
Council ; but it was thought that such a course would 
scarcely consistent with their duty as trustees. In 
of the engraving for 1845, the Council considered that von 
they had obtained one of the best pictures of one of ow 
most esteemed artists, and had placed it in the hands of an 
engraver of the highest reputation in Engiand, giving him 
his own terms and his own time, that they had takenall the 
pons in their power to insure a perfectly satisfactory 
result. 

The determination of the subscribers to adopt the 
plan of resistance promised by the Council was et- 
pressed in the following resolution, which was put 
and carried :— 

That this meeting cordially concurs in the efforts made by 
the Council of the Art-Union of London to maintain the 
fundamental principles of that institution, and de | 
hope the Council will persevere in their endeavours, 
that the thanks of the association are due to the Council fet 
their conduct during the past year. 

Mr. B. B. Cabbell, who seconded this resolution, 
gave immense force to the argument and animation 
to the discussion by affirming that the interference of 
the Board of Trade would be as reasonably exercised 
in selecting husbands as pictures for the lady-sub 
scribers, An unpleasant attempt on the part ofa 
subscriber to suggest that the very bad class of er 
gravings distributed by the Council might possibly 
have something to do with the falling off in th 
amount of subscriptions was quietly got rid of, with 
out doing much visible mischief, by the persuasion 0 
the secretary—though we have “ made a note of it” 
The Duke of Cambridge argued the question agains 
the Board of Trade on the very intelligible, but rather 
one-sided as he understands it, plea of “Let wel 
alone.” We know well enough what the Duke and 
the subscribers mean by well ;—but there is anothet 
aspect of the matter, as seen from without the i 
stitution, of which the Board of Trade and ourselres 
have the advantage in common. The commercial 
interpretation of the word is not the only one. We 
need only further mention, at present, that the Duke 
of Cambridge, in informing the meeting that he gt 
a good prize last time, felt it necessary to state 
“he had played no tricks to obtain it."-We will edd 
a list of the prizeholders and their prizes declared & 
the drawing which followed the Report and discw 
sion.— 

Mr. Taylor, Bow-road, 3002. ; J. A. Hatfield, Cumbetlant 
street, Middlesex Hospital, 200/.; R. Foreman, 
Durham, 150/.; C. Mead, Norwicli, 1500. ; H. Cothas 
Bakewell, 1001.; Mrs. Hoskins, Sidney, 

ershore, 100/.; J. Barwick, Stock Exchange, 
Bridges, Keppell-street, Russell-square, 601; Jane 
Fountain-street, Manchester, 25/.; Jane Meggy, 
ford, 401.; B. A. Meech, a = ey ty 
Whitcomb, Manor House, Richmond, 15¢.; 
Regent-street, 30%.; W. Howard, Chelmsford, 20h; dee 
Niblett, 10/.; H. Pye, Louth, 602; B. Vanhoveg ea 
street, 202.; W. Brook, of Chidingstone, 701. ; J. Pon 
Austin Friats, 801. ; J, Jackson, Lincoln, 90. ; b. B 
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b .; F. Atkinson, Rugby, 40/.; W. P. Brown, 
Lineoin'-inm, 90% ‘the Earl of March, 20/.; Dr. C. Spalding, 
Cambiar evctt, Milford Hall, Stafford, 50/.; W. H. Den- 
+ Rev. H. Gardner, Hants, 20/.; H. 
801. ; Capt. Boultbee, 102; 
, 102.; Hon. Mr. Bathurst, 207. ; J. 
ew York, 701.; ag yt mg rete) 
se vignac, Mark-lane, 302. ; R. P. Crosbie, Liverpool, 
— W. H. Vernon, Sutton, Surrey, 80/.; J. Routh, 
te 25.; J. Jones, Park-lane, Welshpool, 252; J. 
Powell, ‘Wenn, 501, ; R. Twentyman, Wood-street, 60/.; T. 
Martin, James’s-street, Buckingham-gate, 30/.; Charles 
Stewart, Trinity-street, Cambridge, 60/.; W. Digby, gas 
Dorset-street, 252. ; W. Hogg, Crutched Friars, 304. ; 
Thomas, Carmarthen, 251; S. J. Wood, Tredegar- 
ie %l.; G. Lamb, St. Dunstan’s-hill, 207.; D. Roberts, 
wuent-road, 40.; R. Allen, Trinity House, 70i.; A. 
search, Whitehall-place, 602. ; F. W. Oaks, Liverpool, 152. ; 
W. Edwards, Leeds, 601.; Rev. C. Kemble, 50/.; James 
Cherry, Post-office, Derry, 25/.; Miss Gold, York, 60/.; P. 
Green. "North Buxton, 25/.; A. Lewis, King William-street, 
City Ol. ; J. Davis, New-road, Fitzroy-square, 802.; Mr, 
Sherwin, Hackney-road, 25l.; C. Roberts, Mincing-lane, 40/.; 
L. Mapleton, Newton Abbott, 401. ; John Beckett, Dorking, 
9; R. Turton, War-office, 400. ; W. W. Parry, Cardigan, 
1; Thomas Chamberlain, Winchester, 252. ; E. Calvert, 
Watton, near Preston, 20/.; H. J. Hare, Leeds, 50/.; John 
Gateshead, 50l.; James Maurice, Denbigh, 50/.; J. 
W, Jewett, East-street, 502. ; C. Clarke, Twickenham, 800. ; 
W. Brown, Ashbourne, 202.; John Hayes, 251.; W. re 
ngton, Derry, 302.; D. R. Coote, Ireland, 407; J.C. 
Hobart Town, 702.; J. A. Davis, Boston, Massa- 
; Mr. Murphy, Dublin, 801.; J. Clowes, Great 
, 302.; W. Squire, Isle of Wight, 20/.; R. Bir- 
Regent’s-park, 70/.; A. Hawkins, British Museum, 
§,; Dr. Conquest, Finsbury-square, 20/.; H. F. Ross, 
Cowes, 302.; W. F. Hobbs, Colchester, 20/.; J. Winkfield, 
Leeds, 154.; J. Bunney, Pancras-lane, 401.; R. Duck, High- 
street, Manchester, 40/.; Miss Baker, Stratford, Essex, 30/.; 
Dr. Keene, Limerick, 102.; 1. M. Fisk, King’s-parade, Cam- 
idge, 601; S. Pilbrow, Newry, 25/.; Miss Bedford, Per- 
shore, 151.; Mrs. Beale, Tenterden, 30/. 
Prizes for bronzes, engravings, and busts, were also 


awarded. ¥ ‘ 
We shall return to this subject very early. 





Five Art Gosstr.—The private view of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition took place yesterday. The col- 
lection may be considered a fair average,—though it 
contains but few striking examples among the most 
important walks of Art. It will be found of much 
interest in the illustration of English history, romance, 
and landscape,—as well as of animal and familiar 
life. Next week we shall enter upon detail. 

The private view of the Exhibition of the Old 
Water Colour Society, in Pall Mall East, takes place 
today. The collection will be opened to the public 
on Monday next. 

Last Saturday we attended a private view of what 
is called the Free Exhibition of Modern Art at the 
Gallery of the Institution (late the Chinese Gallery) 
at Hyde Park Corner. We shall have something 
to say of the pictures on its walls when we shall 
have cleared our hands of other Exhibitions of the 
kind that have a claim to precedence. Meantime, 
ve will content ourselves by observing that the title 
which the association assumes to itself is a misnomer, 
—at least for the present; as we found on a sub- 
sequent visit that the public is required to pay 
money at the door till some distant date—we believe 
the 26th of June. 

We are glad to learn that the arrangements which 
have been recently made at the School of Design 
ate beginning to work successfully. The students now 
amount to 440a larger number than has ever before 
attended since the opening in 1837. A yet more 
Promising circumstance—as marking emphatically 
that the School is gradually adapting itself to that 
vhich was the real object of its institution—is, that 
this number is composed of a larger proportion than 
a any former time of young men practically en- 

i manufactures. The differences of opinion 

% to the propriety of here teaching design—which 
always seemed to us a question of means and of 
teation—haye for the present issued in the establish- 
ment of such a class; to whom Mr. Dyce has been 
for some time successfully lecturing. It is proposed, 
ve understand, to associate with him a second 
master; who will lecture on the History of Art in 
“erence to Ornament, while Mr. Dyce will confine 
tis lectures to the Principles of Ornamental Art. 

. Redgrave’s class has also, we are informed, been 
fund a valuable addition to the teaching at this 
Mstitution. Lord Morpeth, we may add, has pro- 
cured for the service of the School the loan of the 

pieces from the gallery at Hampton Court :— 
itd application has been made, which it is hoped 
may be successful, for the use of plants from the 
founds and conservatories at Kew, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 

The Directors have the honour to announce that on TUESDAY 
NEXT, May 2nd, ni’s Opera, * LA CENERENTOLA’ will be 
performed, for the First Time at the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

he ch ti Ce l Mo te. Avson1, in which she 

ed success on the Continent. | 
May 2nd, will be iret. Rossini’s 
Opera * LA CENERENTOLA.’ Cenerentola, Mdlle. Alboni ; Tisbe, 
adame Bellini ; Clorinda, Madame Temple ; Don Ramiro, Bignor 
Salvi; Don Magnifico, Signor Rovere; Alidoro, Signor Polonini 
Dandini, Signor Tamburini. 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa, 

To conclude with a Divertissement, in which all the foll 
artistes will appear,—viz Mdlle. Flora Fabbri, Mdlle. Meli: 
Marmet, Mdlle. Thierry, Mdlle. Langher, Mdlle. Leopoldine 
vam. Malle. Celeste ‘Stephan, Mdlle. Honoré, and Malle. 

uthier. 

Admission to the Pit, 8s.; to the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. ; 
——— Stalls, 5%. The Performances will commence at 
Eight o'clock. Tickets, Ptalls, sad pox, (for the Night or 
Season) to be obtained at the Box-Office of the Theatre, which 
is open from Eleven till Five o'clock; and at the principal 
Libraries and Music-sellers. 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, May 4th, a Grand Extra Perform- 
ance = take place. Full particulars of which will be duly an- 
noun 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Subscribers and the Public 
are respectfully informed, the FOURTH CONCERT will take 
lace at the H VER-SQUARE ROOMS on MONDAY 
VENING, May ist. Programme—New Sinfonia MS., writte: 
exp for this Society, Spohr; Concerto, Pianoforte, Mons. 

5 heen pay erture, ‘ Leo 








Overture. mora,’ Beethoven; Sinfonia in & flat, 


ozart; Overture, * Les Deux Journées,’ Cherubini ; Vocal Per- 
formers—Madame Grisi and Signor Tamburini. Conductor, Mr. 
Costa. Single Ticket, 1/. 1s.; Double Ticket, 11, 10s. ; Triple 
hn 2, 5a., to be obtained of Messrs, Addison & Co., 210, Regent- 





ROBERT-HOUDIN.—ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. 

MR. MITCHELL begs to announce that the Celebrated 
ROBERT-HOUDIN, (of the Palais Royal, Paris,) is engaged to 

resent a Limited Number of his Extraordinary SOIREES FAN- 

ASTIQUES, at the ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, which will be 
commenced on TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, re 2nd, and 
continued every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY 
EVENING. rs Open at Eight o'clock. Boxes and Stalls m 
be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, 
and at the Box-Office. 


WEIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES, PRINCESS’S CON- 
CERT ROOMS.—Last Three Nights. MONDAY 
Two seloting Mantaye, being the Close of t 
t 





mination of 
Weip) 


Mr. 
ry 2 heatres. © even, 
conclude at Three. Tickets and Programmes at 21, Scho-square, 





Exeter Hart.—Mr. Surman’s Choral Society 
(thus distinguished by us to avoid confusion with 
the Sacred Harmonic Society) began its public 
operations on Wednesday last, by giving Handel's 
‘Judas:’ after the ‘Messiah,’ his most familiar 
oratorio,—and one of his easiest to execute. This 
being the case, its performance is no fair test of the 
musical strength of the newly assembled body of 
singers or of their discipline. They were forcible 
enough in the plain choruses; but no attempt at 
delicacy was shown—and our favourite movement, 
‘ For Sion Lamentation make,’ was not given in 
) tempo, but had the effect of being written in 
common time with the dotted quaver,—and moreover 
was out of tune. Neither—though Mr. Surman had 
the advantage of a better band than his old one— 
were he and the orchestra, and the singers, in happy 
union. The test of what he can do with a body of 
amateurs and professional singers mixed, collected 
and drilled by himself, will be the performance of 
some less-hackneyed work. Indeed, a new Society, 
to thrive where two others are in possession of the 
field, and one commanding such an efficient working 
force, cannot too speedily strike out a path for itself. 
This, though not easy, is not impossible. Who will 
be foremost with the sacred music of Sebastian Bach ? 
It must come ere long. The Hall was well filled. 
The singers were Miss Birch, Miss Stewart, the 
Misses Williams, Miss Duval, Mr. Machin and Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who was uproariously applauded, 


Concerts oF CuamMBerR Music.—The last of 
Mr. Lucas’s four chamber concerts was a very 
good one. One of Beethoven’s Trios, in G— 
which at last seem taking their turn among the 
master’s other works—was excellently played by M. 
Sainton, Messrs. Hill and Lucas. The difficulty of 
neat execution is not diminished in proportion as the 
number of parts are lessened: neither is the skill 
of the composer less tried. On the contrary : and 
this trio is a work of Beethoven's sunniest time— 
charmingly imagined, ingeniously wrought,—as clear 
as it is freshly original, and calculated to give the 
greatest pleasure. Madame Dulcken took the piano- 
forte in Mendelssohn's second Trio—giving the first 
and second movements in a tempo more languid than 
the master’s own, but otherwise playing very well. 
Besides this, there were a Quartett by Spohr, and 
Beethoven's glorious Quartett in & flat (No, 10). 








Roya Iratian Opera, Covent Garpen.—After 
its week’s — the Royal Italian Opera re-opened 
on Easter Tuesday, with ‘La Donna del Lago.” When 
recording the magnificent revival of this work last year 
[Ath. 1033], we called attention to the delicious 
freshness of the melodies, pointed out their insuf- 
ficiency to carry off a libretto curiously devoid of 
interest, and did honour to the musical execution 
and scenic display at Covent Garden. We have 
merely, therefore, to refer to our former notice; 
adding an emendation or two. The bardic chorus at 
the end of the first act is now strengthened by all 
the pare male vocalists of the theatre—Signori 
Salvi and Ronconi excepted—and the effect is pro- 
portionately noble. Here, indeed, and in one or 
two other passages of the opera, we find more 
anticipations of ‘ Guillaume Tell’ than in any other 
of Rossini’s compositions. In place of Signor Bet- 
tini, the part of Rhoderick Dhu is taken by Signor 
Tamburini—with the substitution of the grand scena 
‘ Sorgete,’ from ‘ Maometto,’ for the original entrata. 
Such changes are not to our taste: though precedent 
enough may be brought—the entire second act of 
this very opera having for the.last fifteen years been 
treated by common consent as merely a pasticcio. 
But it speaks sad volumes for the present state of 
vocal art that no tenor is found sufficiently capable 
of executive brilliancy to attack a part so fine, and 
yet so far from laborious. We had hoped better 
things of Signor Salvi, whom we should be sorry to 
number among “declining” artists. Signor Tamburini, 
however, did his utmost with the powers still at his 
command. The house was very full, and the audience 
paid due honour to the singing of Madame Grisi, 
Mdlle. Alboni, and Signor Mario. It was said 
that ‘La Favorita’ is to be soon given—with the 
strongest cast it has ever yet found ; Signor Ronconi 
taking the part written for M. Baroilhet.—The début 
of Madame Viardot-Garcia cannot be far distant.— 
A new ballet is announced,—founded, we presume, 
on ‘The Five Senses,’ which was the last successful 
piece at the Paris Académie. 





Marytesone.—On Monday commenced Mr. 
Macready’s announced series of performances at this 
theatre ; on which occasion he enacted Hamlet to 
a crowded audience. On Tuesday and Thursday 
there were also great houses, to Othello and Macbeth. 
Nothing can be more elegant than the manner in 
which Mrs. Warner has been careful to put these 
dramas on the stage. Her own performances of 
Gertrude, Emilia, and Lady Macbeth were, as usual, 
of high excellence. Mr. Marston, as the Ghost, 
Iago, and Macduff, performed in an earnest, careful 
and meritorious manner; but it is, of course, to 
Mr. Macready that special notice is due. It was 
evident that this distinguished actor is solicitous to 
aid the management in creating a dramatic taste in 
an unaccustomed neighbourhood—and therefore acted 
with his utmost impressiveness. The opportunity of 
a small theatre is no mean advantage. Refinements 
of style not to be made visible or audible in a wider 
arena are possible here. Mr. Macready, accordingly, 
as it seemed to us, ventured on more of level and 
familiar speaking than he would have deemed it 
politic to assume in an ampler area. Much of his 
acting, on this account, was very beautiful,—without 
being always of so forcible a character as we re- 
member it to have been. Certainly, there was too 
large an t of conscic in the develope- 
ment of his passionate scenes. They wanted the 
natural flow; the rush, the torrent of emotion was 
impeded—artificially banked in and restrained. This 
was particularly the case with the third act of 
‘Othello; in which every phrase was so well 
guarded and studied that we never could forget 
the artist. In some respects Mr. Macready has 
dismissed faults of his style: — his delivery is 
much less syllabic than it was once, and his words 
are more intelligibly linked together. But he is 
manifestly neither so young nor so strong as he was, 
Time begins to tell upon him; and we recognize in 
his acting now rather the influence of judgment than 
the impulse of genius. 








Otyrmptc.—This house re-opened on Monday, with 
Mr. Howard Payne's tragedy of ‘ Brutus,’ and a new 
burlesque, entitled ‘A Mission to Borneo; or, the 
second Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor,’ The former 
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introduced Mr. Brooke in a new character—one of 
violent contrasts—in which Edmund Kean on its 
first production made a powerful impression. The 
original success of the tragedy was due to the sin- 
gular talent of that great actor—which, as we well 
recollect, invested the character with an interest 
of which the text is but little suggestive. Mr. 
Brooke’s impersonation is far more literal—but not 
less vigorous. It does, at any rate, justice to the 
author, though it failed in making us believe him 
to have been a poet. The discrepancy between the 
dialogue and the situation in the early scenes Mr. 
Brooke suffers to be too obvious. His assumption 
of idiotcy is too marked—it would have deceived 
nobody. Besides, why should this distinction be re- 
tained in the soliloquies,—when Brutus, communing 
with his own soul, has no detection to fear? In the 
latteracts, Mr. Brooke showed much power :—both the 
Consul and the Father were exhibited with dignity and 
feeling.—The new burlesque produced is, we believe, 
by a Mr. Knight. Though in one act only, it is very 
long; comprising ten scenes, each filled to repletion 
with dialogue, song and dance. Much of the former 
must at any rate be excised. The writer seems to 
have trusted in a talent for allusion; and has sought 
to include references to every possible thing, political, 
social, public, and private. He must learn to make 
a happy selection. The scenes are well painted, 
the costumes rich, and the coryphées numerous. The 
opening of the piece was eminently successful; but 
there was a corresponding depression afterwards— 
and notwithstanding the humours of Mr. Davidge 
as the Grand Vizier to Almanzor (Mr. Attwood) 
Caliph of Bagdad, and of Miss Kate Howard as 
Sindbad the Sailor, weariness was the predominant 
feeling. 





HayMaRKEtT.—The extravaganza at this house is 
founded on and named after Horace Walpole’s 
‘Castle of Otranto.” Keeley as the Lord Manfred 
struts and frets in true burlesque fashion. He has 
in the course of the piece to call on the special con- 
stabulary,_-_who make“ atremendousd tration,” 
while he sings to them a parody on Burns’s noble war 
song, much to the amusement of the house. The 
story of the romance is pretty closely followed; and 
Mr. Bland as the Marquis of Vicenza was, with his 
great sword, superbly ludicrous. Miss P. Horton 
threw a peculiar charm into her part of the seem- 
ing peasant Theodore but true heir of the dead 
Alphonso. The political allusions were loyally re- 
sponded to by the audience; and, though far from 
being a first-rate production even of its kind, the 
piece may be considered to have been successful. 

On Wednesday, ‘Lola Montes; or, a Countess 
for an Hour,’ a new farce, was successfully produced. 
The piece turns upon one Netchen Nickell (Mrs. 
Keeley), a clear-starcher being mistaken for the cele- 
brated d: »—and the consequent jealousy of Karl 
Hedwiger, the court barber, (Mr. Keeley). Both 
performers, as usual, exerted themselves to the utmost 
to extort all the mirth possible from these meagre 
incidents. 











Mustcat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—Our inform 
ant, it appears, was misinformed with regard to 
Mdlle. Lind’s arrival,—since she reached London 
only at the close of last week. M. Chopin has 
also arrived. Another pianist of elder renown, even 
M. Kalkbrenner, is again here:—it is said with the 
intention of giving lessons. There is no end of the 
prosperity promised to the artists of Paris by the 
heads of the Provisional Government. In the mean- 
time, however, the ruin of their several callings seems 
complete. Letters which we have seen appear to an- 
nounce the breaking-up of the Opéra Comique. Some 
of its best singers announce themselves “to let,” 
and are earnest to be invited to London; since, in 
the present state of Germany, one and all seem 
agreed to look to England as the one Eldorado and 
the “mansion of Peace” left in Europe. We find 
that M. Prudent is to play at one Philharmonic 
Concert,—we hope M. Hallé at another; and we 
heard a day or two since that the estimable composer 
Herr Aloys Schmidt is desirous of making his way 
hitherward from Frankfort, with the hope also of 
a hearing in the Hanover Square orchestra. 

More than one recent performance and publica- 
tion have done credit to our female musicians (by 





the way, it would only be graceful that compositions 
by Mrs. Reinagle, Miss Kate Loder, Miss Macirone 
and Miss Laura Barker, or some among these Ladies, 
should form part in the programme for the coming 
concert of their charitable Society); it is with interest, 
then, that we perceive noticed in the French jour- 
nals a book of compositions by Mdlle. Godillon, 
organist of the cathedral at Meaux. These, however, 
must be more strangethan admirable—being “ Hoff- 
mann’s Fantasy Pieces,—translated for the piano.” 
Frenzy—not the “ fine frenzy” of the Poet’s eye,— 
can go little further than the choice of such a series 
of subjects. We know the ‘ Kreissleriana’ of Herr 
Schumann (a series of hyper-fantastic movements 
indebted to a fanatico per la musica of Hoffmann’s 
creation for a title that without such an explana- 
tion would puzzle the uninitiated). These in all con- 
science are delirious enough ; sufficiently partaking 
of the characteristics of what a humourist pertinently 
called “ the broken-crockery” school of music. But 
if we are to judge by the programme of Malle. Godil- 
lon’s album, the German dreamer must be sane as 
compared with the French prophetess ;—and the 
calm sense of our English Ladies (to return to our 
starting point) appears doubly bright and admirable 
by the comparison. 

We are little used to blow the “ trumpet prelimi- 
nary” before coming wonders;—Mdlle. Lind’s being 
the solitary case in-which we ever recorded praise of 
an artist before the ordeal of public judgment had 
been proved. But we cannot resist the advertise- 
ment of the liberal lessee of St. James's Theatre— 
which promises for his “off nights” the Magician 
of the Palais Royal—M. Robert-Houdin. |What 
Mrs. Hardcastle said of the precious bumpkin in ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer-—“Ah! he can charm the bird 
from the tree”—applies, without caricature, to the 
coming Wizard. Ofall graceful, lively and impossible 
conjurors (no scandal against “ TheMysterious Lady”) 
M. Houdin is surely King, Kaiser, and Archimage. 
And as it will be beyond our gravity to record, and 
above our science to account for, his sorceries, we 
will even make an exception to our general rule, and 
thus beforehand « d them to all such as desire 
to be “ bewitched.” A better “distraction,” indeed, 
could not be offered to the anxious inhabitants of 
London for the current season. 

The acted drama—as Mr. Macready at Newcastle, 
and Mr. Collier at Stratford, have borne witness—is in 
“a deplorable state.” Signslike the following, then, we 
suppose, are to be read as twitches announcing its 
coming decease. Letters from Liverpool tell us of 
great interest excited there by Mrs. Butler’s readings 
at the Collegiate Institution,—and of that capital 
comedy ‘The Scornful Lady’ being prepared with 
great care and pains for Miss Cushman, 

On Thursday last an amateur dramatic perform- 
ance took place, at the St. James's Theatre, for the 
benefit of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
‘The Heir-at-Law’ was the play selected for the 
occasion—followed by the farce of ‘ Plot and Counter 
Plot;’ and the actors, who did not give their names, 
are understood to have been forthe most part artists. — 
As the only charitable source from which the distressed 
artist can obtain immediate relief, this institution is 
eminently deserving of regard; and it has just now, 
unhappily, an added claim in the extraordinary diffi- 
culties suffered by artists during the past year, which 
have, it seems, drawn largely on the general fund. 
With an object so laudable and a need so pressing, 
we trust that the artists who have thus generously 
come forward in behalf of their brethren will find the 
benefits of their present appeal extend beyond the 
direct result—by attracting public attention towards 
the institution, and so insuring to it an increased 
share of public support. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Scie April 17.—A letter 
was received from M. Versepuy, of Riom, stating 
that he has succeeded in discovering the means of 
avoiding most of the dangerous consequences result- 
ing from the present mode of making white lead. 
By his process, the manufacture is carried on in a 
closed apartment, and none of the dust can enter 
the lungs of the workmen.—M. Laignel exhibited 
the model of a triple break, to be used on railway 








carriages in the event of acollision. It is 00 em. 
trived, being in three parts, that the Carriage jg 
duallychecked. The parts must be destroyed succes. 
sively before the carriage itself can receiveany mater; 
injury; and by the time the last portion of the break 
has given way it is supposed the impetus of the 
train will have ceased, by the resistance that it has 
encountered.—M. Babinet laid before the Academ 
his theory as to the cause of rain. He finds jt G 
exist in the movement of ascension of a mass of dam 
air, which, arriving in a region where the atmospheric 
pressure becomes less than at the point from which 
the damp air has risen, the latter dilates, and be 
coming considerably cooler, is converted into liquid 


Bath, April 26th, 

The word “ Compete.” —In the second poe ae 
critique on Mr.Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of the LiteraryHistory 
of the 18th Century,’ I find a quotation from Archdeacon 
Nares’s observations relating to the recent introduction 
into our language of the three words, “ isolated” —* com. 
pete”—and “‘avocation,”—written in 1825. As regards the 
word ‘‘ compete,” had you referred to the second edition of 
Todd’s ‘Johnson,’ published in 1827, your remarks on Mr. 
Nares’s reasoning would have been otherwise expressed:— 
for in that edition the word is admitted, with its derivation 
from the Latin pelo, and defended by a quotati 
the writings of Bishop Heber (no mean authority). It j; 
from his Life of Bishop Jeremy Taylor,—of whom he says, 
“Old Sanderson alone perhaps excepted, there was none 
who could compete with him in renown of learning and 
genius.”— This leads me to observe that in the last edition 
of Chalmers’s ‘ Abridgment’ of Todd's ‘ Johnson,’ in on 
volume, 8vo., published by the trade in 1843, the word 
compete is not to be found! notwithstanding that at the back 
of the title-page a special notice is given that “‘ This volume 
contains every word in Mr, Todd’s edition of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary.” So much for the dependence to be placed on 
the reprints of books of this description. The notice was 
correct, no doubt, as applied to Mr. Todd’s first edition ix 
1818,—but it appears that no attention has been paid tothe 
alterations and additions made in the second edition of 1827, 

J. BALLY. (An old retired Bookseller.) 


Lord Brougham Judaized.—There are few of our 
readers who are not by this time aware—and to their 
infinite amusement—of Lord Brongham’s last esca- 
pade—his application to be naturalized in revolu 
tionary France as an English hereditary peer: that 
is, his ambition to be at once “ fish, flesh and good 
red herring.’ We have often asserted in these 
columns the impossibility of speculating on what 
this eccentric “lawyer let loose” will do next; and 
cannot withhold from our readers the entertainment 
contained in the following suggestion on the same 
subject which we find in Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
We give no opinion as to the authenticity of the 
correspondence.— 

We have received the following correspondence, to the 
exact verity of which we cannot wholly pledge ourselves: 
neither can we, with Lord Brouglam’s letters to M. Cremieuws 
before us, reject the subjoined as altogether incredible— 

Lord Brougham to the Chief Rabbi of the Jews—Lor 
Brougham has the honour to offer his compliments to Dr. 
Adler, Chief Rabbi of the Jews of London, and wishing to 
be Judaized in Duke’s-place, has requested phylacteries and 
a seat in the Synagogue, near which he has for thirteen 
years considered with himself whether he should or should 
not purchase an estate and build a house. These phylac 
teries will be sent to the British Museum, and 
Brougham requests that the means of Judaism may be 
granted as early as convenient.—London, April 17. 

The Chief Rabbi to Henry Lord Brougham.—My Lord,—It 
is my duty to point out to you the consequences of your 
becoming Judaized as you demand. If the Hebrew mice 
adopt youas one of its sons, you will cease to be a Christian; 
you will no more be Lord Brougham, but Levi Brougham 
or Moses Brougham : you will at once lose all your title to 
your pension as a retired minister: by taking your seat ® 
the Synagogue you will lose it in the House of Lords (the 
Hebrew being as yct not there admissible). You will not be 
permitted to touch money on a Saturday; you must keep 
all our fasts; and upon no pretence whatever indulge in 
Epping sausages, for the which Jew-forbidden food — 
assigns you a considerable appetite. Neither will you 
permitted to enjoy a rasher from the coals; even th 
cut from the ham of a boar killed by your own hand upow 
your own estate. All these things you will lose with your 
Christianity : and it is my duty to tell you so. I cannot 
suppose that the editor of ‘ Watts's Hymns,’ the contributor 
of the articles ‘ Judas Iscariot,’ ‘ Barabbas,’ and ‘ Urim ‘ 
Thummin’ to the Penny Cyclopedia, must know the - 
fice to be made by d ding to be Jud yg bh 
nevertheless the duty of the Chief Rabbi of the Jews 
London to inform you of the various inconveniences st ~ 
ing a compliance with your request. When your | ay 
shall be accompanied with all the required declarations, “ 
Sanhedrim will immediately take into consideration the 
pression of your wish.—Duke’s-place, April 18. ail 

Lord Brougham to the Chief Rabbi.—V enerable Doctot < 
have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of as 

id) of the 18th. I never doubted that, in being Ju 
in Duke’s-place, I should lose all my rights of a Christian pet 
so long as I was in the Synagogue ; and should only a 
my rights of a Christian in the House of Lords. Int ra 
gogue I must be everything that the laws and + nt 
the Synagogue grant and require. Jn Whiteners: ; 
Minories, I must be a Jew; at the West-end a , 
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er CF see why Temple Bar may not be made the 
ied, 140 religions. For instance, I may enter the 
barrier the West as Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux, 
Bar from and come out in Fleet-street as Solomon (I prefer 
” for obvious reasons)—Solomon Brougham, Jew. 
Epping sausages and the rasher from the 
1 must be permitted to observe that if 
abstain from those delicacies whilst a Jew 
jlst East of Temple Bar), it would be an igno- 
crass indeed to doubt my Hebraic consistency and 
jef, even though at the Atheneum Tshould as usual take 
se ; and eggs for supper. As to refusing to touch money 
ome tarday, that prohibition also can only apply to the 
-_ the Bar; on which day I promise scrupulously to 
asi ot ‘myself to the West-end. As I desire above all 
-- to be a connecting link between the Rabbi of the 
pan the Archbishop of Canterbury, I thought it my 
datyto show my confidence in the Synagogue by encouraging 
po ber of the House of Lords to become as great a Jew as 
self—London, April 19. H. BroveHam. . 
ihe Rabbi to Lord Brougham.—My Lord,—I am afraid 
that I have written obscurely—have not been altogether 
derstood. You will not allow me, to my great regret, (a 
. profoundly felt by the Hebrews of London), to com- 
jy with your demand to be Judaized. You do me the 
fondu to say, “I never doubted that in being Judaized in 
Duke'place, I should,” &c. &e. &e. &e. &c, &c. I thought 
j had written very clearly. The Synagogue admits of no 
sare of a Jew: she does not permit a Christian to become 
Jew on his transit through Temple Bar. He must be Jew 
~all Jew—and nothing but Jew. To be a Jew, you cannot 
bea Christian Ex-Chancellor: you cannot attend the Syna- 
and Her Majesty's Treasury: you cannot be Solomon 


GRAMMAR ON ITS TRUE 
BASIS. 


Looking at the improvements in almost everything else, 
we must acknowledge the time to be come, when instruc- 
tion in English Grammar should be reformed, so that the 
mere English scholar may learn the nature and laws of 
construction with the same certainty as the tyro in Latin. 
It is true that the inflectional structure of Latin almost at 
once makes plain the operations of concord and govern- 
ment; but these would have been sufficiently obvious in 
English, if writers had not mystified the extreme simplicity 
of our grammar, by wandering for principles in every direc- 
tion out of their proper province, till all distinctness of 
purpose and of definition was lost. They tell us, for instance, 
that English Grammar is the art of speaking and writing 
the English language with propriety; that a verb is a 
word which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer; that a pre- 
position is a word indicating relation. To as much pu 
might we be told that dancing is the art of being politely 
bred; (an ingredient in it perhaps it may be asserted to be;) 
that a pig is an animal that eats, drinks, and sleeps ; (which 
it certainly is;) and that a cabbage is a thing indicating 
vegetation. 

These remarks involve no objection to the Exercises ap- 
pended to the Grammars in use. ose Exercises, or Exer- 
cises like them, are repeated in the Grammatical Works 
hereunder advertised; but with a basis altogether different, 
—a basis which may be stated in a single incontrovertible 








Brougham and Lord Brougham. You must ab 
choose between the two—Solomon or Henry !—you cannot 
jeboth. Under these circumstances, seeing that you wish 
joremain a Christian,—that you desire still to enjoy your 

and bacon at the Atheneum,—that you do not propose 
woavandon the House of Lords, and with it the 5,000/. per 
somum pension,—it is impossible for me to comply with your 
jemand. You must, my Lord, continuing these things, re- 
nain as much a Christian as ever. 

Costume Revolution.—There is a movement in 
Berlin against the despotism of French tailors and 
fyhions. A proposal is made to adopt a truly na- 
tional costume, and throw off the frock coat and 
trousers which, like the tri-colour, have made the 
tour ofthe world. ‘The model costume to be adopted 
has been drawn from prints of the beginning of the 
ith eentury.—-Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

Pamphilon’s, Brydges-street, April 24. 

The closing paragraph of your number of Saturday last, 
headed “ The New White Paint,” extracted from the Builder, 
attributing to Mr. Forrest the discovery of ‘‘ oxide of an- 
timony,” as a pigment ‘‘ superior to white lead and much 
cheaper," —I must beg to notice, by your pleasure: inas- 
much as, a few years back, I furnished specimens thereof 
to Mr, Barry for trial on the new Palace at Westminster. 
Mr. Hooper, of Great Russell-street, Covent Garden, sup- 
plied the pareels. That of finer or more brilliant whiteness 
istheresultat of a rather dangerous process. A chief excel- 
lence is its suecedaneous remedy for ‘painters’ colic.”— 
lam, &c, W, WaALpnox. 

Extraordinary Specimen of Needlework.—One of 
those products of ingenuity and perseverance which 
astonish ordinary persons was exhibited at our office 
two days ago, by Mr. John Monro, of Paisley. This 
individual, who was apprenticed to his uncle as a 
tailor, had a taste for drawing, and as he grew up he 
ould find no better vent for his artistic “ darning”’ 
uiill than in designing and executing a most elabo- 
nite and beautiful counterpane in cloth. There have 
ten employed in the making of this counterpane 
3570 pieces of cloth, of various colours; and not 
oily are there in it curious combinations and con- 
tnasts of patchwork, but portraits of theatrical heroes 
ad heroines painted and bedizened in their stage 
finery, —views of ships on several tacks, the rigging 
of which is executed in silk,—and a variety of ani- 
mils, Despite the novel and limited means which 
te humble artist had at his command to produce 
liseffects, he has succeeded in giving to his cloth 
Puntings a vigour, brilliancy and beauty which are 
really remarkable, Mr. Monro devoted to this spe- 
tmen of his abilities all his spare hours for eleven 
years and four months.—Manchester Examiner. 





To ConngsroxpeNts.—D. S.—J. B—A S.—A Constant 
—J. S—T. R.—R. A. S.—F. B.—received. 
Drx—has been received; and is not entitled, as he has 
himself anticipated, to any notice beyond the mere state- 
nett of that fact. It is our rule never to notice such letters 
~0f which we receive many. But it may be worth while 
Just to inform Dux, who speaks so confidently of his in- 
susien, that in the two cases in which he has ventured 
— he is not only wrong but ludicrously wrong :— 
- to take the opportunity of saying generally, and once 
all, that in most of the instances in which our correspon- 
have chosen to assume the names of parties con- 
thatthe particular articles to this journal, it has happened 
es y have been far from the truth—generally farthest 
they have stated themselves to be most sure. 





prop » namely, that every expression made up of 
grammatical parts, 18 ONE EXPRESSION WITH ONE MEANING. 
This self-evident truth, the theoretical principles of other 
English grammars do their utmost to obscure; and the 
claim for attention to the treatises hereunder offered in their 
place, is, that all the Principles, as well as all the appended 
Examples, are in unison with it. An Accidence precedes 
the Principles, and prepares for them ; and the four Works, 
which may be had separately, are also so variously bound 
together, as to meet the wants of the learner in each stage 
of his advancement. 


Now first published, 12mo. cloth, cut, 3s. 


A MANUAL of GRAMMAR, containing 
Examination Questions ; Exercises in Orthography, Etymo- 
logy, Syntax, Prosody; and a copious Alphabetical Index ; 
auxiliary to the Accidence and Principles of English Gram- 
mar: with a Key to the Exercises. By B. H. SMART, 
The Manual (separately), 2s. 6d. The Key (separately), Is. 


By the same Author, 12mo. cloth, cut, 4s. 


THE ACCIDENCE and PRINCIPLES of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—The Accidence (separately), 1s.; 
Principles (separately), 3s. 6d. These several works are 
otherwise bound together, namely, The Accidence and 
Manual (cloth, cut), 3s, The Accidence, Principles, and 
Manual, 6s. 6d. In 2 vols, Vol. }. Accidence, Manual, and 
Key; Vol. 2. Principles: cloth, cut, 7s.; roan, 8. 


Other Practical Works for the English Student by the 
same Author :— 


THE PRACTICE of ELOCUTION: a 
Series of Exercises for acquiring the several requisites of a 
good delivery; and an outline Course of English Poetry. 
Fifth Edition, 12mo. 45s. cloth. 


SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS, illustra- 
tive of English and Roman History. (Companion volume 
to the preceding.) The scenes are tinued in unbrok 
Series, or the deficiencies which the Poet left supplied by 
Memoranda. 12mo. pp. 476. 6s. cloth. 


THE THEORY of ELOCUTION, with 
Practical Aids for reading the Liturgy. 8vo. 7s. boards. 


A NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, (‘Smart's Walker,”) 
adapted to the present state of Literature and Science. 
Second Edition, with two Supplements, one to the Etymo- 
logical Index, the other to the Dictionary. In 1 thick vol. 
8vo. 15s. cloth. 


THE SAME WORK, EPITOMIZED, 
feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 





The following Work, by the same Author, developes the 
Theory on which his Practical Works are based :— 


BEGINNINGS of a NEW SCHOOL of 
METAPHYSICS ; being Three Essays published at different 
times, and now collected into one volume. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


“We regard this work as the most important that has 
ever appeared on Metaphysics.”—- Atlas, Jan. 12, 1839. 

“What we have q must convince those who are 
conversant with such abstruse discussions, that Mr. Smart's 
Essays are not only the result of long, patient,and profound 
study, but that, though not calculated to interest the mul- 
titude at present, they are, like all works destined to last 
and grow in favour, written for posterity.”—Monthly Re- 
view, April, 1839, 


Loneman, Brown, Green & LONGMANS ; 
F, & J, Rivinetoy, 





Ready in a few days, 
A NEW EDITION, 
T hly revised and reprinted from the first article to the last, 
ys EB PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
For 1848 ign Year). 
By CHARLES R. DURE Esq., xy 4 of* The Parliamentary 
’ &. 

The new Edition will inclu: ae improvements, and will 

be printed in a perfectly new type cast expressly for this work. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


The following Works are this day published, 


ANITY FAIR.—Pen anv Penci. Sxetones 

or Encuisu Sociery.! No. 17. By W. M. THACKERAY 

(Titmarsh). With numerous Illustrations. Price ls. This Work 
will be completed in Twenty Numbers. 


OUGLAS JERROLD'S SHILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. No. 41. 


PUNCH! or, THE LONDON CHARIVARI, 
Part82. Price 1s, 4d. 
London : published at the Puncn Office, 85, Fleet-street. 








IN PREPARATION, 
HE SEA and THE RAILWAY: their new 
Relations set forth in a Jaunt along the MANCHESTER, 
SHEFFIELD AND LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAY to GRIMS- 
BY DOCKS, by FELIX SUMMERLY. With Woodcuts by 
D. Cox, Jun., T. Creswick, A.R.A., and R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Price Sixpence, 
‘LETTER from one of the SPECIAL CON- 
STABLES in LON DON, on the late occasion of their bei 
gee out to Keep the Peace. By the Author of ‘The Claims o 
ur. 


William Pickering, Piccadilly. 





Fourth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or Progressive 

Exercises in English Composition. Part I. By JAMES 
CORNWELL, Ph.D. 

“ Dr. Cornwell has furnished an admirable work, a very valu- 
able addition to ordinary, or what should be ordinary, school- 
books.”—Colonial Magazine, 

Also, price 38. 6d. 
ASchool Geography. By James Cornwell, Ph.D. 

“Such a peography as this of Dr. Cornwell's is worthy of general 

ronage.”—Court Journal, 

“ Quite original in its principles and methods.”— Britannia. 

London: Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton & Co. 








This day is published, price 6d. 
A REPLY to the QUARTERLY REVIEW 
upon the VESTIARIUM SCOTICUM. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
FOR MAY. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXCI. Price 2s, 6d. 


Contents, 

I, The Caxtons. Part II.—II. Education in Wales.—III, The 
Silver Cross.—I V. Heigh-ho ?—V. ublican Paris (March, April, 
1848,.)—VI. The Spaniard in Sicily.— VII. Crimes and Remarkable 
Trials in d. Kidnapping; Peter Williamson’s Case.— 
VIIL. The Repealer’s Wish Granted.—IX, The Last Walk. By B 
|; ‘ti Man is a Featherless Biped.— XI. The Revolutions 

Europe. 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


Vol. XVII. of the New Edition, handsomely printed in 
crown 8vo. Price 68. 


'T’HE ATLAS TO ALISON’S EUROPF, 
Part XIII. Publishing in Monthly Parts, each containing 
Five Plates. in crown 4to. price 2s. ; and on Large Paper, to 
range with the First Editions of the History, 3a 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
, Paternoster-row, London. Sold by all Booksellers, 


CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET-STREET, 
will publish on May Ist, 1848 :— 


L 
RANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a 
Pictorial History. With Portraits on Steel, and numerous 
Woodcuts, designed and engraved expressly for this Work. Part I. 
price ls., with a Portrait of Madame de Staél. 





Il, 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN: a Pictorial and 
Literary Sketch Book of the British Empire, Part X. price 1a 
This Part is devoted to the South-Eastern Coast, with a beautiful 
Engraving on Steel of Dover, and Eleven Woodcuts from original 

wings. 


Ill. 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: a Sup- 
plement to all Newspapers. Part I. price Sd. 


IV. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOP/EDIA. Part 
XVL., price 1s. : 
*x* Volume IV. is now ready, price 5s. in cloth. 


v. 
KNIGHT’S FARMER’S LIBRARY 
Part XIV., price 1s. 6d, 


VI. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE 
PICTORIAL BIBLE, edited by John Kitto, D.D. F.S.A. Part 
XIIL, Second Half, price 2s, 

VII 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part XXIL., price 49, 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS, 

Part X., on JUNE 1. 
London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street ; and sold by alljBooke 
sellers in London and Country, 
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Bound in an elegant cover, price ls. each volume, 


fee  PAVOURITE LIBRARY : a New Series 
a, ie Works for the Young, each Volume illustrated by a well- 


“T “The Eskdale Herd Boy, By Lady Stoddart. 


a 
Ts rs. Leicester's "s ‘School. By Charles and Mary 


oe Absolon. 
Let, Wana Bt. Wiahe =f oe J. Cundall, Old 


ublished, with 80 Engravings. 16mo. price 28. cloth, 
rNMHE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
for i Use of Children. By MARIA DE LA VOYE, Mem- 
ber of the Grammatical Society, 
LES JEUNES NARRATEURS; or, Moral 
t's in French. With a Key to the Difficult Words and Phrases. 
'y M. vs LA VOYE. 18mo. price 28. cloth. 
rant & Griffith, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

IR THEODORE BROUGHTON ; or, Laurel 

Water. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. Author of * The Convict,’ 
“*Sir Theodore Broughton’ is founded upon the case of Donellan, 
who was , some seventy years ago, for poisoning his brother- 
in-| - Mr. James has a Knowledge e of the age, and he indicates it 
both in Senaess and incidents. The persons also are well repre- 


“In* : Bis Theodore 
consummation of a ae 








poughto n’ the main & postions is kept for the 
sh ly inven , and = ntroduc- 
tion of characters altogether new to = sketched 
with all the skill and Byarsnce 4 to nature for whic the Fa is so 
highly d to novel readers one of the most 
pleasant and interesting of the class which it adene” 

ory Gazette. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY, 


I. 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 
SAMUEL PEPYS, F.R.S. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and 
James II, 








Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


ANEW AND REVISED EDITION, with numerous Pas- 
nal Manuse ript, and many addi- 

tion to be completed in 6 vols. post 8yo. with Portraits, 
&c. price 10s, 6d. each bound, the first of which is just ready. 


FIVE YEARS in ‘KAFFIRLAND. 
befits SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR IN THAT 
OUNTRY to the Peace in 1848. Written on the Spot. 
By pon HARRIET WARD (Wife of Capt. Ward, 91st Regt.) 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


Ill. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


REPUBLICAN FRANCE, 
From 1790 to 1798. 
By Dr. MILLINGEN, 
Author of * Curiosities of Medical Experience? &e. 
1 vol. with Portrait of the Author, 103, 6d. bound, 


Iv. 
THE CAPE 
AND ITS COLONISTS. 
WITH HINTS FOR SETTLERS IN 1848, 
By GEORGE NICHOLSON, Jun. Esq. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Vv. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE NEW NOVEL, ANGELA; 
OR, THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of ‘ EMILIA WYNDHAM, &c. 
Opinions ol THE Press. 
“ A very charming book.”—Ati 
“ A worthy pendant to * Emilia Wy ndham.’”—John Bull, 
add to the well-established fame of one 
Bri yee u anti 
nquestion- 
se — the season.” 


8. 
“The author of * Angela’ is, to our mind, the best alae LH 
of the day. We cannot but express how deeply we admire this new 
e believe it to be one - the very highest productions of an 
‘ish pen.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


CHEAP LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


Elegantly bound, with Portraits of the Authors, &c. price 58. each 
ume, containing a complete Work, 


COLBURN’S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 


— a ConTENTs, 

rs. Gore's Mrs. Armytage; or, on ia hat rank 

Female Domination. “$ L. Doles oes 
poitew ham. wned—and Devereux. 
Mr. James's Richelieu. =. eens yon Pensi 


w ready, in post Svo. cloth, 22 

AWDON. “HOUSE; or, HINTS on the 
Ne ie of CHARACTER at SCHOOL. By Mrs. 
ELLIS, Ant ye of ‘The Women of England,’ *The Daughters of 

nglan 
Lond don : ‘Peter Jechoon, (late Fisher, Son, & Co.) Angel-street ; 
J. Nisbet & Co. rners-street; Grant & Griffith, St. Paul’s 

Churchyard; ona p  - Gilpin, *Bishopsgate-street Without. 


HORACE, WITH —. id page A by id T. K. ARNOLD, 


In 12m 
CLOGLA HORATIAN A. Pans I. Car- 


4 mnia contin 
ee i est FAMII LIA RIS I Tyre RE RET RET 


uam ex See C4 Mitscherlichii, Doeringi 
jorum, exce: 
7 NOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Collegii 8.8. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. 
*4* Tn this Edition ail the objectionable portions are omitted. 
ivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard,and Waterloo-place. 


FIFTH PART OF DS, Fy eeans NEW FAMILY 
Now ready, in 8vo. peieg 74. ps Pas V. (dedicated to Her 


GCRIPTURAL COMMUNION with GOD ; 
or, the OLD TESTAMENT in CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 
in fotens for Daily Reading; with Introductions, Prayers 
were By the Rev. GEORGE yoyueams, D.D. 

Canon ur’ 


ret IV. (completing the V olume) i is in prepara- 


Rivingtons, St. Fest ‘3 Churehypré, and Waterloo-place 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ( (recently published), 
Ecclesiastical and Civil History philosophically 
to the future Reunion of Christians. 











2 vols. — ae 128. 


[HE PORTRY of REAL AL. LIFE, A Meme ev Bi 


tion, much enlarged gad im; gored, } b 
ELLISON, Esq. Thick 12m cloth, 4s, Gd”? Author, Et 
the same 1.5. 


Touches on the I arp of Nature, i in the same 
as Burns’s Grand Anthen pre. cloth, de, Od. < Ky 
m can take up these volum: 
clusi i usion that the euthor ts & very amiable anne eae alg tthe 
Willis, 42, Charing-cross, hear the Adie 


DR. so Bip cate msg WORKS, 


in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
R. CHALMERS” DAILY SCRIPTURE 
DD READINGS, a emir ra ea 
"0. ; and to be had of all Booksellers. Hamlin, A 


MR. LEONARD WRAY’S wonk ON SUGAR, 
Now ready, in 1 yol. i. z = tag = Illustrations, price 
THE PRACTICAL SUGAR PLANTER: 
ae Complete Aaseuas of Ray ge yh and M anufactury 
e Sugar- _~" according e an proved 
and comparing the “tiers are Pr 


est Indies, ® and the 8 ae 
and ad ies oy gral attendant upon each, the 
r rience as a Sugar a 

y LE WRAY, ke 


London: Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Co; 
es i | 
IMPORTANT TO one apeseins CLASSES, 


ii 
FEW WORDS addressed to the LABOUR 
By J. e! SCH MIT Onna? Ph 
7 nslated from the . See 
London: Effingham Wien, Publisher. 11, Royal Exchange 











edition, 7 vols. 8yo. price 31. 
ONTIN UATION of HUME & SMOLLETT’S 
HISTORY of PAgUARD to the PRESENT REIGN. 
By Rev. T. 8S. HUGHES, Canon of Peterboro 

“To produce a literary work justly deserving the name of 

national is a rare contribution to our literature, Mr. 
Hughes has done in a conscientious and able manner.” 
Literary Gazette, 

London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


Edition, with Additions, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 28, 
UGGESTIVE HINTS TOWARDS _ IM- 
PROVED SECULAR INSTRUCTION, making it bear on 
Practical Life. For the use of Schoolmasters and Teachers in our 
a Schools. 
bag Rev. R. DAWES, A.M. Vicar of King’s Somborne, 
Author of 


An Improved And Self-p paying System of National 
on. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 


eady, 8vo. 
FINaNcran and ORGANIC REFORMS. 
an APPEAL tothe MIDDLE CL 4 
FRANCIS W. NEW 


By M 
Professor of Latin i in Cahreney Of Cemenn, “landon, and formerly 
ow of 
London: Taylor & Walton, 28, Ueto Gower-street. 


NEW BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA COMPLETED. 
In 2 thick vols. medium 8vo. price 31. beautifully printed and 


ust . 
ON rcin hy 20H of BIBLICAL LITERA. 
TURE. By JOHN KITTO, D.D. PSA, 
a itor hgh 3s A Pictorial Bible,’ &c. 
ssisted and Divines, British 
— and —s whose Initials are affixed to fue 
ective ‘Contributions. 
is Cyclopaedia ope De to be dated Dictionary which hu 
d it, and leaves not ired i on, oo & work whict 











MBS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 
On the Ist May will be ready for delivery, Part I. price 1s. 
OCIAL DISTINCTION;; or, Hearts and 
Homes. By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of * ‘The Women of Eng- 
land,’ * Family Secrets,’ &c. &c. Embellished with two highly- 
finished ngrayings on steel, from Original Designs b: 
Warren, Esq. President of the Water-Colour Society. Each suc- 
qeoding, Part will contain 48 pages of Letter-press and one | 
1 Vin 
Landon iy. & F. Tallis, se St. J chn-street and all Booksellers. 
a Edition o 
ONTINENTAL “TM PRESSIONS. 2 
/ One Guinea. By JOHN EDMUND READE. 
“This is not a mere oe but a series of highly-wrought 
pictures from nature a rt. The superiority of the work consi 
_ crc of the +. 2. to the common roll of tourists.”— 
Spectator 





vols. 


By the same Author, 

Italy, in Four Cantos. Second and revised Edit. 

A Record of the Pyramids. 

Catiline: a Tragedy in Five Acts, 

The Drama of a Life. 

The Deluge: a Dramatic Poem. 

Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. 
—— Charles Ollier, 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 

PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE. 


Second _Eaition, i two Engravings, from Drawings by 
und in crimson cloth, price 4s. 
PRESENT *FOR AN APPRENTICE to 
which is 4 Franklin’s Way to Wealth, edited by the 
late Thomas Tegg, Esq., dedicated by permission “to the late Sir 
James Shaw, Bart., Chamberlain of London. 

The fact “that this little book is presented to youths on their 
renticed, by most of the incorporated companies of the 
on, shows it is highly appreciated by parents and 

pL of this City. 
London: William Texg & Co., Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS FOR MAY. 
Messrs. Reeve, Benham, & Reeve, 
will publish on the 1st May, 


URTIS’ . BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Third Series. "No. 41.’ Seven Plates. 38. 6d. 


coluw 

Dr. HARVEY’S HISTORY of BRITISH 
SEA WEEDS (PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA). With coloured 
Figures and Dissections. Part XXIX. Six Plates. 2s. 6d.; large 


paper, 58 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA ; or, FIGURES 


and DEOCRLE SIONS of the SHELLS of MOLLUSCOUS ANI- 
ee By ee Sg + we E, P.L.S. Demy 4to. Part LXI. 


Second 











Lady Mosyan' 's O'Donnel — Flo-| Mr. Lister’s 

rence Macarthy—and Wild Mr. Hook’s Married— 

Trish Gir Sed cotta Baers 
Mr. Ward’s Tre: Second, and Series ; 
Mr. H. Smith's yp containing Ten Stories. 

ouse—and Zillah. 

“Colburn’s Standard Novels com 
fiction that have most tended, a 
ption of 
imaginative 


rise a series of those works of 
me teraare, ih of Sir Walter 


wate t! ‘his publicatio: 
presents a concentration of ae . 


Hayay Conbury, Publisher, 13, “Great Marlborough- 
street, 





CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. Cheap unco- 
loured Isyue,for the Use of Geologists. Part II. Six Plates. 28. 6d. 


Mrs. HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS | m4 
BRITISH | ee ay with h 
Part XIV. Reyal 4to. 

The LONDON JOURNAL of BOTANY. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. No, 70; containing 
Letters from Dr. Hooker, now on his Scientifie Mission to India, 


8, King William-street, Strand. 





Henry- 





can ee fight on the ion. interes 
archeology, and physical Cage of th Pum bl in 


tion to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, 9th Edition, Vol. v. p, 47. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold all Booksellen 





New Buauincron- ATREER, 7, April%9, 18, 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits of the Countess of Ossory and Lady 
Holland, 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 


English Society, Wolftics and 


LITERATURE. 
COMPRISED IM A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE 
UNTESS OF OSSORY, 
By ae. "Wasneua, EARL OF ORFORD, 
Now First Printed from the Original MSS. 
Edited by the Rt. Hon. R. Vernon Smita, MP, 
[ Will be ready this aftersoa. 
II. 
In post 8vo. price 108, 6d. 


A Three Fears’ Cruise in the 
MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, 
FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 


By Lieut. Barnarp, R.N. 
[ Will be ready this afternoo, 
Il! 


In small 8yo. price ma, 6d. bound, with Portraits of Lamartine sn! 
Guizot, Seconp Epition, 


The Three Mays of February 1848. 
By Percy B. Sr. Jon 
AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE WHOLE "EVOLUTIO, 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Rial, Beauties. 


B Miss ‘Pansos, 
Author of ‘ The Court and Reign of Louis XIv.,’* The City of the 
Sultan,’ ear of a Pretty Woman. 


le 80. 


Ging Mene’s Dauahter. 


A DANISH LY - Ri. DRAMA, BY HENRIK HERZ, 
Rendered into English Verse and Ilustrated by an Historic 


etch of the 
FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF GOOD nee RENE 
By the Hon, Epmunp Puirrs. 


vi. 
In small 8vo. price 4s. bound, he @@lo Eprtroy, 


Doufs Blanc on the Bio 
WITH A REFUTATION cA HIS DESTRUCTIVE PLAS. 


» om Pang, Posvadbrey to Her Siajety. ) 





— 


‘sd 


LITERA- 


British, Con 
ed to their m 
ary which has 
& work whieh 
ry, 

1 Introdye. 
vol. v. p. 487. 
| Booksellers 
pril 29, 1848, 
T MONTH 
RES. 


ory and Lady 
¥ 

and 
TO THE 


YRFORD, 
38. 

(TH, MP, 
this afternoon, 
in the 
L, 

2 TRADE 
this afternoon 
Lamartine and 
rp 1848. 


‘OLUTION. 
[On Monday 
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language that all can understand, 
FOR THE PUBLIC. 
Y.—The Ca of the Circulation of the 
oar of the Planetary System; proving 
~ Power, and establishing a Natural Con- 

am bowen Astronomical and Medi 
fatural Measures of Time and Space, 

bea 2 with considerations as to the possible 
health * Presper their present limits. Price 


4 piiiteher, Mil resrect, Bustonogee™. 
4 BY THE AUTHOR OF * RANTHORPE.” 
an VIOLET. 


hical History of Philosophy,’ 





yew N 
NCHE, 
ose, B Sick LEWES, B 


yorking of the mohives and weaknesses 

~ in life—its men and w ~~ have 
hh the living — their 2 aspect and conduct 
with a bold and cunning hand; they are stirred 
ns from which humanity cannot esca| k 


escape. The 
the critical reader will draw it from the incidents 
i “ ner 


enemy Pp 

imes overpowering. There is no 

ay Py it; tpt is more keenly 
= ‘am ‘. 





MAUNDER'S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
enlarged. pri peice 3s lus. a work, fcap. 
8y0. , cloth, or 128, boun' 


so SCIENTIFIC ‘and PT ITERARY 
" - — rai a copious Popular Encyclopedia of the 


f Lgl we and 
Tig, TREASURY ol C of Universal. Know- 





ledge. 
THE HISTORICAL TREASURY : an Outline 
of Universal History—separate Histories of every Nation. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: a Dic- 
—— Universal Biography, comprising above 12,000 
ublished earl 
THE TREASURY of NALURAL HISTORY. 
_WMiinten Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 
WM. WM. ORR AND CO.’8 PERIODICALS FOR MAY. 
\RPENTER'S CYCLOPAEDIA of NATU- 
/ BAL SCIENCE. Part XV. la 
CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, new Edition, 
carefully revised, Part I1. 2s., Plates, plain ; 38. coloured. 
CHAMBERSS EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
Part LIL. 83d. 
(HAMBERS’S INFORMATION FOR THE 
PEOPLE, new and improved Edition, Part V. 7d. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 
185, 2. 6d, 


HISTORY of FRANCE and of the FRENCH 
PEOPLE. By G. M. BUSSEY and T. GASPEY. With 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. Part LL. 1s. 


MILNER’S DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRO- 
NOMY and of ag mm and Political GEOGRAPHY, Part é. 
containing three quarto Maps, carefully coloured, and eig 
pages of letter-press. 1s. 

PAXTON'S MAGAZINE of BOTANY, No. 172, 


SAKSPERE'S WORKS: Kenny Meadow’s 
Iustrated Bitien, Roteese. Part L, ls. 
m. 8. Orr& Co., Amen-corner. 





EDICAL, LEGAL, and GENERAL 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 126, Strand, 


cies Bs ger 


a ane Cc. ‘yaad 

ote Barlow, Bt ’ at Parrot 
rerdge, Bag. P PRS. 
F. J. — M. sic F. LB 
Thomas Webb G Greene, Esq, — 
Richard Jebb, Esq. For White, Bea, 
debe aA lever, M.D. J. H. Whiteway, Esq. 
This society is the only one coun couinected with the medical or legal 
yunded 


a i] hold on profits become divisible 


mutual 
amongst the assured. 
Members riven in this Society during the present year will be 
— to see in the first, and every succeeding division of 
profit: = 

Every brane! busi is ducted by this Society. 
Diseased as a= a healthy lives assured at cauibables Ae moderate 

kK. WILSDON MORRIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ot Ee LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 


Lon 
James Copland, M.D. F.R.8. 
J. B. Parry. 7s. Qe. 


Vere Fane, 


assurance 











LATE SUITED FOR PRESENTATION.— 
Committees or rte individuals requiring splendid oe 
je articles of PLATE may, b 
letter, have drawings as for their approval. A number of 
ont articles, as Epergnes, Cups, Waiters, &c. are always in stock, 
second-hand ; a list of ly with price, can be furnished. 
T. COX SAVORY & Co. Silversmiths, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven 
doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE, — ELKineton 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the test st of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as = silver, They 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their eu a. Lees, All 

goods made and sold by them the marks of E. & Co. below a 

crown, and such only they warrant. 








=. Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, } London, 
drawings, and prices sent free. 


ETCALFE & CO”s NEW PATTERN 
 eoere BRUSH =A € SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the importan' thoroughly into 
the iivislous of the ye teeth, and c cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, an ous for the hairs not comin 
loose,ls, An ‘improved Clothes Brush, “that cléans in a third per 
of the usual time, and i “e of injuring the finest nap. 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached a nascien 


Bett +, 











esidence in’ = of the Colonies allowed, without 
charge, and the reuntana required for the =, or West Indies, a 
other extra risks, is more than usually moderat 
On Policies taken out for the whole term of tite, one-third of the 
Annual Premiums may remain unpaid til/ death ; thus parties are 
enabled to effect an apps say for 1,2001. by the payment of 
Premium on 8001, on! 
pay half-credit pe mad ‘for five years is also adopted. 
Four-fijths, or 80 per cent. of the entire profits are appropriated to 
assurers entitled to share therein. 
The Bonus at ie last division averaged 23 per cent. on the amount 
of premiums paid. 
Ki dvances continue bohes made war mg ee on outanabie Perronal 


, and also on of most eadeus —— 
ou Sie WILLIAM R ATRAY, Actuary an 


P i Seantsirecy and ah LIFE yah 
50, Regent-street, and 2, 2. Royal | Aeshange Buildings, London. 
IN amen CAPITAL, £1,230,000. 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1 678,000, 


President, 
The Right oe EARL GREY. 





The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chaii 
H BR p Rev. Jom James Sher " a 
e! exander, 
| od Bie Ohurehili, Esq.| George Round, E 


George Dacre, Esq. james Sedgwick, 
Alesnnder Henderson, M.D. Frederic’ uire, 

William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the at 
im be ad the rate without bonus is lower than 
other o 

e Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies Spence . this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be ined upon them after they have been in ex- 
Sry for five years. 

repait the neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
he omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of g 


neh Peaute of the profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are given 
to the Insured. . 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 


Life Insured. Sum Insured. | Sum Paid. 


£. &. 8 
John Wharto . Skelton Castle 5,000 706 
Sir John Saunders soeiemt, Bart. .. 5,000 

Sir William Wake, Bart... eocces 5,000 

Earl Strathmore sainal . 

Rev. H. W. Cham neys. . 

The Marquis of siaiy a 





























Vite 





ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
le py o » sarees & y this Company, thus giving an ii 





‘Dwns af the 
nt-street. 
Director. 


and ful 
nts of the Office. 7 all the 
am an = al te prin 


tion torthe 
United d at the h 
JUN. A. BEAUMONT, M 





bonus, in ew d uncert le 
‘The Th Premiums for ao et ves have! ‘been mai terially reduced. 
Pire Insurances on pboousante terms, 
Prospectuses may be hed of the a 
nts: 


er. f- Wil 0, O Roel Bech 
rood a xch: 
¥ Dinsdale, 34 Bo. w street, Covent 
he W. L. NEWM 
Actuary and ater. York. 


rden. 





PTICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU- 
NTS, Dissolv. Views, Chromat , Oxy-Hydrog 
and Table Microsco New Optics Instrument fi invented t Rd. 
Longbottom af ioscope, Ray » and Opaque 
cope, Sontuste for the erreotype and 4 
. Air-Pump, 


icro- 
8 Art, su 
Telescopes Ne and Hicarefgnet ~ 
Werkiue, Models of Ce icant COL: 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
TRE, att attention of Parties contemplating Life 


is requested to the advantages rede | 
Set pltice with the SoOrTisit UNION ONSURANCE 
re TION. 


inted statement of the large additions made to the policies 
+ taal two periodical investigations may be had gratis at the 
London Offices, 37, Cornhill. 
LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
tight tHe. Se Earl of MARESTELD. 
m. the Earl of = D. 
R. Oliverson, E 
rf R Robertson, F 
H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
i may be ped at She offices, 37, 
G. SMITH, Secretary. 
[nox ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fire, Life, 
Annuities.) fornhill and Baker-street, London ; College 
witres Oe NOETIBOR Bee Fe a sassy A.D. 171 
“mend CHARRINGTON N, Baa Deputy-Chairman. 
profits re Insurances was adopted 
ot res of the tthe Walon 8 Society in the year ie . 
tte aise wi of life, at the ordinary rates, 


seven 
manmaranes wi thout profite may be effe effected at rates considerably 
singtnded sate of Life 1 in three diff modes, 
Asute Wanted in places where none are at 


THOMAS LEWIS Seoretary. 


quar and tables in 











ines, &c. 8' 
"S Establishment, nt Rone Pe Polytechn c oeedtatos, a 
18. ; pe . 18. 3d. 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the —— H. Prince Albert, and 
H.LM. the Emperor of Russia, y inc his stoc 
of eae oak pw pion to ta eet ~ purchases made at this 
Pec of fe ests from e — an 
ingpection es, with 
gold di. Tr <i ip Salen in four treme 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver wate! 
accurately silver lever i ebenes jewe! w in er holes, 6 gs.— 
J.D , Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


ATER-CURE EOTABLIOHMENT, 
UDBROOK PARK Richm: 
noble mansion, Sormeriy the residence of the Arg 
families, has py alte 


dations are both am 





~% ‘and nd Buceleugh 
im- 








bristles, which do not t soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
fa ee ~~ Velvet aye. 
act in the most surp 


Smyrna Sponge, wit! te se 

tion, = 4" and durab’ 

sepa ne py all i 4 peayies’ gouiis Ay 

eaching, and secu: e luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 

Only. SSE! Core Sole Estab Mlishment, 180 b, Oxford: 

e door from Holles- 

lanes of the nm “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 

Some houses. 


EAL & SONS have made a considerable 
REDUCTION i the lower qualities of BED FEATHERS, 


and are now selling at the following prices, warranted qu ite 
d freed from ‘Gust being purified by steam with patent 





Foreign Grey Goose 
A list of prices of every eseri 


3a. oa, 
tion of Bedding sent free by 
on application to Heal & Son's 
Tottenham-court-road. 


Post 
factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), 





JURIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
oe - nay 5 wap) oom grit, mag be cativs ly E will 


Manufactured by E. WoLte & ‘SUN, 
23, Chureb. ‘strect. 8 sitniielde. Londen. - m beg to 
inform — Are ~~ and Engineers, ity they are now 
manufacturing a Pure mbago or Bi Lead Pencil entirely 
pe from exit which mill hl aly ah ' india Rubber and insure 
rfect erasure, it ancy and de Se < of colour, 
ood will pakntnin Siren a firm point. They 4 so great a 
rfection in the manufacture of this ey as to be able at all 
imes to make the same strength and colour when once found to be 
pe a dey a particular purpose, and have produced a pencil 
fully ose used in former years, + ~ a were made of 
the finest fo oy, lead, which at ime cannot be 
obtained si ie i for the A pencil The following are 
ban. Fee —} HHH, HHH. F, FF. HB. EMB. B. BB. 
* This es 4 particularly recommended for writing and 
counting-house use 
To be had of Ackerman, heer Regent-street ; Houghton, 30, 
all respectable Sta: 
inst an article 
ons Patent Pure 
Cumberland Lead.” Its purity may be tested by the appitcation of 
boiling water, when, upon the pressure of the veneer all the par- 
ticles of dust will be separated, and it will be reduced to ite or 
ulp,—a pap -— cannot be obtained fro. riand 
Lend. 1 is not true that Mr. Brockedon has bought all the Cum- 
; the Lt ge — take place the first Monday in 
— ae th as usual, map quamsstion mer still be had of 
better eentliy C than that be Peoske by Mr. Brocked: 


1 OWLAND’S HAIR WASH. ~The is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest py ne: HERBS, of pecu- 
liarly mild and Sqtersive Pro} opersien, note pase effectual 
cleanses the pas sm ~ SEIS of the Bi f, ie zy, from scurf ne 
eed meee EM impa: oe bat It 
ended to be used after BATHING, as it will 


pow §) 
partic: 
prevent the Probability of catching cold in +4 head, and ~ 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It entirel supersedes 
necessit, for using the fine comb, so injurious to t tender x of 
the head ; and, from its ben eff on the h 

with the grateful and refreshing sensation it imparts, and eis 
perfectly innocent in its nature, will prove an invaluable appene- 
age to the TOILET, and the purposes of the NU RSERY.—3s. 6d, 


per b bettie. 
i, 4. ROWLAND & SONS, » | HATTON-GARDEN, 
ani 








Sold 
LON DO by all Chemistsand Perfam: 


ERVES.—Dr.GRANDISON’S DISCOVERY 

for STRENGTHENING the NERVES. — A trial of this 

efficacious medicine is earnestly recommended to those who suffer 

from any nervous affection whatever. It allays nervous irritation 

(so often ontaltipe ar of insanity), and secures refreshing sleep 

pay pe con ef ee of any opiate. It purifies the blood 

stem.— Dr.Gran soon 's Pills are sold in boxes 

at la. 1 aR and 4s. 48. 6d., by Barclay & Son ; Edwards & Co. ; 
Hannay & Co. ; and all Chemists. 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY,  ULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, fe. ABLE—Dr. WIL- 
LIAM MOORE ELLIOT, MRCS., = LAME. K. having been 


for many <— inv 
ronehitie, Asthma, and the Tifferemt Dieeans of the 


sumption 
chest and | lungs, and the proper treatment for their removal ; 
C (even when 


informs Cees ee perine under 
both lun, iseased), orany of the above diseases, that he is at 
rf , although in the 














apd os suited to these who are guides. to JI. tele health by 

of air and scene, retirement 3 cheerful society, and re- 

quiring at the same time a partial o wate t t 

ri 3 are extensive, aud much admired for the manner in 
¥ ic 





they are laid 
ate entrance to Ri 

has met witl 
remove the prs 
treatment of di 


speedy and 

be m : entioned Go 

Nervous Debihity, Sack ville-street, 

o'clock every Friday. he Mansion, Park, and Grounds 

seen on Wednesdays (only) by cards. -t- 
Library, RKichmon 


Sackville-street, or Walls’s 


out; and resi 
cass 





from 10 to 3 
uunds may be 





sengeh ab le to undertake their curing. 
mo; state.—Dr. E. will be happy to advise those 
parents hose child to y diseases, as 
the proper course necessary to be adopted for their puavention. 
—Persons applying. will roan require in every case to be as minute as 
nee’ in bing the disease. Fee Une Guinea. 
illiam-street, Limerick. 


OLLOW ATS OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
dreadful ba of Potter, resid of Six Years’ Stand: 


have at 








e , Esq. a8, from long and e: 
ciating pains, reduced to & mere skeiston.” It was with difficulty 
she was able to move any of her limbs , in this + these a weneee: 
ful medicines were 


and 
cure. arheeel affections tt the slabneat on and pills, if used to- 


Aap ah deters acelin ond 
Way's Establishment, 944, Strand, London, 


pliner 
Professor H: 





THE ATHEN ZUM 








A LIST OF VALUABLE BOOKS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
SELECTED FROM THE STOCK OF 


DAVID NUTT, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 158, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 








TRANSACTIONS of the BERLIN ACADEMY, from the COMMENCEMENT to the PRESENT TIM, 


viz. 


calf, very fine copies, 461. 


: Miscellanea Berolinensia, 7 vols. 1710-1745 —Histoire de l’Académie Royale des Sciences et des Belles Lettres, 25 vols. 1746-1771—N i 
des Sciences et Belles Lettres, 30 vols. 1773-1803—Abhandlungen der Academie der Wissenschaften, 


TRANSACTIONS of the PARIS ACADEMY—viz. : 


HISTOIRE de 'ACADEMIE ROYALE des SCIENCES, Vols. 1 to 36, and Tables, 4 vols. in 2, d4to. calf, 5. 5s. Paris, 1666—1731. 


HISTOIRE de YACADEMIE ROYALE des INSCRIPTIONS et BELLES LETTRES. Vols. 1 to 41, very fine copy in calf, numerous Plates, 97. 9s. 


ADELUNG’S Mithridates oder Allgemeine Spee 
enkunde, 8vo. 6 vols. in 4, neatly half-bound, 

Bertin, 1806 

AMBROSII Opera Omnia, Editio post Benedic- 
tinos, 4to. 8 vols. in 4, neatly half-bound calf, or bound 
in vellum, 37. 18s. Venetiis, 1781—82 

BAYLE, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 4¢™¢ 
Edition, avec Supplément de M. Chaufepié, 8 vols. folio, 
calf, fine copies, 4/. 4s. Amst., 1730—40 

BLOCK’S Naturgeschichte der auslindische Fische, 
9 vols., und der Fische Deutschland, 3 vols. ; bound up 
in 4 vols,, the Text in 4to. and the Plates (422 in num- 
ber and beautifully coloured) in oblong folio, = 10s. 

Berl rlin, 1785 
This is one of the cheapest es of this valuable work ever 
offered for sale in this country. 

BLOOMFIELD'’S (S. J.) Critical Digest and 
Synoptical Arrangement of the most Important Anno- 
gn on the New Testament, 8 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 

London, 1826—28 

BOUTERWEK’S Geschichte der Poesie und Bere- 
dsamkeit Seit dem Ende des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, 
12 vols. 8vo. calf, 12. 18s. published at 32. 10s.), out of 
print and searce. Gottingen, 1801 

CANCIANI Barbarorum Leges Antique, cum Notis 
et Glossariis. Acc. formularum fasciculi et Selecte 
ee Medii Avi, 5 vols, folio, sewed, ancut, 

Venetiis, 1781 

CICERONIS Opera Omnia, ed. J. C. Orellius et 
J. G. Baiter, 13 parts, in 8 vols. large 8vo. complete 
with Scholia, Onomasticon, Index, &c., neatly half- 
bound, 6l. 6s. Turici, 1826—37 


CORPUS Scriptorum Historie Byzantine, Edit. 
emendatior et copiosior, consilio B. “G. Niebubrii, In- 
stituta Auctoritate Academia Literarum Regie Borus- 
sice, continuata, vols. | to 45, vo. sewed, 127. 12s, 

This valuable and most important work is on the eve of com- 
pletion. A Prospectus and List of the volumes published 
can be had on application. 

CRELLE, Journal fiir die Baukunst, vols. 1 to 14, 
neatly half-bound, 91.98, (pub. atl5i.) Berlin, 1829—1839 

Several of the early of this eriodical are 
quite bs 4 ¢ . and a = on is ‘difficult to be be 
with. ith plates 
and at ings. 

DIONIS Cassii Coeceiani Hist. Rom. que supersunt, 
cum Notis Variorum, Versio Latina, Fragmenta et 
Indices, ed. F. G, Sturzius, 9 vols. 8vo. sewed, 41. 4s. 
(pub. at 5l. 12s.) Lipsia, 1824—43 


ECKHEL, Doctrina Nummorum Veterum, 9 vols, 
in 8, 4to. sewed, uncut, 52. 10s, Vindobone, 1792 


ERSCH und Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyclopedie 
der Wissenschaften und Kinste— 
t. 1. Vols. 1 to 46—A to Fort. 
2. Vols. 1 to 26—H to Jid. 
3 Vols. 1 to 23—O to Philos. 
Together, 95 vols, new in boards, 23/. (published at 602.) 
Leipzig, 1821—46 
The work is still in progress, and will soon be completed. 
The one ining vols. can be furnished, as they appear, for 
. each 


EUSTATHII Commentarii in Homeri Iliadem et 
wo with Index, 7 vols. 4to. 47. 10s. (published at 
Lipsiz, 1825—30 

FABRICII (F. A.) Bibliotheca Greca, sive Notitia 
Scriptorum veterum Grecorum, ed. C. J. Harles, 12 
vols. 4to. half-bound, 5/. 15s, 6d. Hamburgi, 1790—1809 


FORCELLINI et Facciolati Totius Latinitatis 
Lexicon, Editio in Germania prima, correctum et auc- 
tum labore Variorum, 4 vols. in 2, half-bound russia, 
folio, 41. 4s. ; sewed, 3/. Schneeberg, 1832—38 

This is the latest and most improved edition of Facciolati’s 
dexteae. It contains the recent critical ementasen of 
e best German Scholars, and, except that it does n 
ane the ‘English equivalents of the Latin words with which 
every body using such a d to be 











FREYTAG, Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, 4 vols. sn, 
31. 10s. (pub. at 51. 108.) Hal. 
Abridged Edition, 1 vol. 4to. 12. 4s. 
(pub. at 2/.) 


GRAEVIUS et Gronovius Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Romanorum et Grecarum, 25 vols, in 24; lementa, 
= a 5 bop Bs oda por mg = ab A.B. de Sal- 
engre, 3 vo) gether 32 vols. folio, large paper, 
ealf, 182 188. Venetiis, &c. 1732 


Index Volume by Massman, complete in 7 vols. 4to. 
32, 3s. (pub. at 7 Berolini, 1840—7 
wiuenid. and bave bese Rerehnend teen the saputers of 
the Au! , and can be offered at this price only for a very 
short time." 
HAIN IN (ia), Rapehtien Eiiiagte ioe, in quo 
Libri omnes ab ad 
Annum MD. typis yk a ey 
rantur, 4 vols. 8vo. sewed, 17, 16s. Stuttgard, 1828—36 
D'HERBELOT, Bibliothéque Orientale, best 
edition, 4 vols. 4to. neat, 5l. 15s. 6d. La Haye, 1777 
HELYOT, Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, Reli- 
eux et Militaires, 8 vols. 4to. neat in calf, numerous 
tes, good impressions, 7?. 17s. 6d. Paris, 1714 
HOMERI Ilias, Gr. et Lat., Ed, C. G. Heyne, 
oamaiete edition in 8 vols. 8vo. fine paper, neatly bound 
in calf, 3d. 3s (pablished at 6/.) Lipsie, 1802 
JACOBS’ Anthologia Greca, complete, with Com- 
mentary and iaaveen, 13 vols. 8vo, neat, in calf, 37. 3s. 
psie, 1794—1813 
LEIBNITII (G. G.) Opera Omnia, ed. L. Dutens, 
6 vols. in 7, 4to. half-bound, 2/7. 12s. 6d. Berolini, 1789 
MARTEN’S (G. F.) Recueil des Traités de sh 
with all the Supplements, Continuations, Tables, &c. 
&c., brought down to the present time, latest Editions, 
38 vols. 8vo. German calf, 142. 14s. Gottingen, 18 
The original publication price was very nearly double this 
sum, unbound, 
MONTUCLA, Histoire des Mathématiques, calf 
gilt, very fine copy, 44 4s. Paris, An. VIL 
MORERI’S Grand Dictionnaire Historique, ou le 
Mélange Curieux de I’Histoire Sacrée et eee, 10 
_Yols. folio, calf, fine copy, 5. 15s. 6d, Paris, 1759 
MULLER’S (J.) Simmtliche Werke, 27 vols. 
small 8vo, very neatly half-bound, 32 10s. (pub. at 87.) 
Tubingen, 1810 
MURATORI Antiquitates Italic Medii Atvi, sive 
Dissertationes de Moribus, Ritibus, Religione, &c. &e. 
Italici Populi referentibus, post. dec. Kom. Imp. 
Annum usque MD., Plates, 6 vols. folio, calf, 3, 10s. 
Mediolani, 1742 
NIEBUHR (C.), Voyage en Arabie et en d'autres 
Pays Voisins, traduit de l'Allemand, 3 vols. 4to. calf, 
very neat, numerous fine Plates of Antiquities, Maps, 
&e., MU. 16s. Amsterdam, 1776 
ORATORES Attici, ed. Bekkeri, 5 vols. 8vo. thick 
vellum paper, 1/. 14s. (pub. at 62.) Berolini, 1823—4 
ORATORES Greaci, cum Notis et Comment. H. 
Wolfii, J. Taylori, ete., ed. J. J. Reiske, 12 vols, 8vo. 
calf, very neat, 3. 13s. 6d. Lipsia, 1775 
PICARD, Cérémonies et Coutumes Religieuses de 
tous les Peuples du Monde, et § 
et Modernes, complete, 11 parts in 10 vols. ani fine 
impressions of the Plates, 7/. 17s. 6d. Amsterdam, 1723 
PLATONIS Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat., ed. Bek- 
keri, 11 vols., Londini, 1826, et Index Grecitatis Pla- 
tonice conf. T. Mitchell, 2 vols. Oxonii, 1832, together 








Eat is far superior to Bailey’s, whisk is now very scarce a 1 


13 vols. 8vo. ee A bound in calf extra, gilt edges, 
sides or ped with the bust of Dean 
Colet, 7i. 7s. 











le ’Académie 


29 vols. 1804-1845; together 91 vols. 4to, all neatly = unlioniy adn 


1736—1780, 


POET Minores Greci precipua Lectionis Vaya 
tate et Indicibus Locupletissimis inst, T, Gaisford, 
vols. in 3, 8vo. half-bound, uncut, 2/, 2s, ~ aT 
and scarce.) 


POET Latini Minores, cur. Jo, Chr, waa 
8vo. 6 vols. in 10 parts (out of print and 
sewed, 32, 3s. Altenburgi, frome 


POLYBIUS, Gr. et Let, Adnstationting Jo 
Schweigheuser, ed. bianum. 
8vo. fine caamn calf neat, ai. 4s. ee” == te 


POMPONII Melz de Situ Orbis, at: plurimos Cy. 
dices, rec. cum multis Notis Criticis et Exegeticis, 
C. H. Tzschucki, 3 parts, in 7 vols. 8yo. half-bouné, 
vellum paper, £/. 10s. (pub. at 6i. Gs.) Lipsia, 1ay 


QUERARD, La France Littéraire, ou Dictionnaip 


Bibliographique des Savants Historiens, &e. 
France, 10 vols. 8vo. half bound, 42. 10s. Para 


RASCHE Lexicon Universe Rei Nummarie Vp 
terum et precipue Grecorum ac Romanorunm, wih 
yeas complete in 14 vols. 8yvo, = uncut, 
Lipsie, pe 

RAUMER’S (F. Von) Geschichte Euro 
des funfzehnten Jahrhunderts, 7 vols. &vo. Se 
34. 3s. (published at 4/. 4s.) Leipzig, 18 


REVOLUTION FRANCAISE, Collections de 
Mémoires, relatifs 4 la:—Mémoires de Madame Ro 
land, 2 vols. —du Marquis de Ferriéres, 3 vels,—i& 
Marquis de Bouillé—de Linguet et de Dusauls, « 
Y'Affaire de Varennes—du Baron de Besenval, 2 yoh- 
de Bailly, 3 vols. — de Weber concernant Marie-Anté- 
nette, 2 vols.—de Charles Barbaroux, du Généd 
Dumouriez, 4 vols. —de M. le Duc de Choiseul, de 
dame Campan, 3 vols.—de Mme. la M ise de Boe- 
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champs, et de Mme. la Marquise de la Rochejaquelis- 
de M. le Baron de Goguelat — de Louvet—de Meilim~ 
Journal de Clery—Mémoires sur les Prisons, 2 vols 
l’Abbé Guillon, 2 vols.—de son Altesse A. Philip 
d’Orléans —du Général Turreau—de Freron—du Gé 
— Doppet—de A. C. Thibaudeau, 2 vols—du Cone 
ne sur Carnot—de Madame d’Hausset—# 
d de Maillane—du Marquis d’Argenson—le 
Vieux Cordelier—Les Causes Secrétes et Précis dud 
Thermidor.—Mémoires sur la Vendée—Guerre des Ya 
déens et des Chouans contre la République —— 
4 vols.— Mémoires sur les Journées de Septembre, 
51 vols. 8vo. sewed, 72. Para, 


RITTER’S Erdkunde, Vols. 1 to 13, and Inder, 
a 4 (complete so far as published), neatly hal bam 


SANDRAT'S Teutsche Academie der Bau Bit 
pea und Maler Kunst, best edition, illustrated wit 
several hundred fine plates of architecture, 
sculpture, &c., 8 vols. Polio, fine copy. | ia 
52, 158. 6d. rembex vi 

SISMONDI, Histoire des Frangais, comple 
vols. 8vo. sewed, 92. 9s. (pub. at 124. 12s.) Paris, 1821-6 

Ditto, 22 vols. roval 8vo. sewed, 87, Bruxelles, 837-# 

TENNEMANN'S (W. G.) Geschichte der Philo 
sophie, 12 vols. 8vo. scarce, 2. 12s. 6d, (published # 
4l.) Leipsig, 1793-18 

THUCYDIDES, Gr. et. Lat., ed. Poppo, Prolog: 
mena 2 vols, Text and Notes 4 vols., Commentsy 
4 vols,, Index 1 vol.; together 11 vols. 8vo. seve 
21. 16s. (published at 67.) Lipsie, 1821—-# 

UGHELLI, Italia Sacra, sive de Episcopis Iti 
et Insulerum Adjacentium, 9 vols. folio, ay Ms ‘st 


VOLTAIRE, CEuvres Completes, 7 vols. -* iv 
double columns, good type, 2/. 8s. 
WIELAND'S Simamtliche Werke, me vols, 1 a 
8vo. beautifully printed on vellum 
German paper boards, 4J. 10s. (published at at 13% a 


D. NUTT avails himself of this opportunity of calling the attention of the Public to his Establishment for the SALE of MODERN FOREIGN BOOKS. His Stock (wis 
being continually augmented by weekly importations from the continent) comprises all the best Editions of the Works of the most popular and standard GsRmaNn Authors ; 
Collection of the most esteemed Works in every branch of Science and Literature in the GuRMaN language, and nearly all the best recent Editions of the GREEK and Latix 


pablished in Germany, together with a select assortment of 


Boc «in the 


not in Stock with the utmost possible promptitude and dispatch, - well as on the most reasonable terms. 


*,* Poreign Periodicals punctually supplied. 


Frencu, SPanisH, and IrauiaN Languages; and he is enabled to execute all orders for 
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